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‘The readers of the Magazine will be gratified to receive, with this number, a 
pictured memorial of this eminent servant of God. His name is familiar to them, 
as it was to their fathers. They venerate his memory, and are not offended by 
the multiplied testimonials to his excellence. They understand that bis char- 
acter will bear uncommon scrutiny, and his worth become the more apparent by 
close and minute inspection. He was one of the greater lights of his time, and 
has passed below our horizon with the regrets and benedictions of thousands. 
“The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” 

The numerous proofs which have been furnished by the press of the estima- 
tion in which Dr. Sharp was deservedly held, do not supersede tlre fitness of a 
commemorative notice in this publication. For many years, before the Magazine 
became the property of our principal foreign missionary organization, he was 
one of its editors, and, with such men as Baldwin, Winchell, Wayland, and 
Ensign Lincoln, devoted to its pages much time and care; and, during the 
whole period of his residence in New England, he showed himself the earnest 
and consistent friend and supporter of evangelical missions. For these reasons, 
especially, it is suitable that this work should contain a record of his life and 
labors, at least so far as they were identified with the missionary enterprise. 

Dr. Sharp was publicly recognized as the pastor of the church in Charles 
street, Boston, April 29, 1812. Almost immediately, he became associated 
with the few men of honored memory who were zealously engaged in works of 
benevolence. His heart was deeply impregnated by the grace of God with love 
for his fellow men; and his theology, instead of repressing that love, was its 
stimulant, and, instead of restricting his activities, afforded the broadest range 
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to all generous tendencies. His views of man’s condition, and of the means 
for its improvement, were eminently scriptural, and he recognized, in its full 
extent, the obligation of Christians to use the means divinely appointed for hu- 
man welfare. At an early period after his settlement in Boston, he became an 
active member of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society, whose object 
was the evangelization of destitute portions of our own country. In May, 1813, 
he was elected the Secretary, and he filled that office until May, 1829, writing 
sixteen annual reports, and conducting the large correspondence. In 1813, the 
Baptist Society for propagating the Gospel in India and other foreign parts, was 
formed in Boston, occasioned by intelligence from Calcutta that Messrs. Judson 
and Rice had become Baptists, and were desirous of commencing an American 
Baptist Mission in the east. Of this Society also he was appointed the Seere- 
tary, and continued to perform the duties, until a more general organization ren- 
dered its existence unnecessary. He corresponded with the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller, of England, with respect to codperation with English Baptists, and re- 
ceived an answer that led immediately to measures for independent action. 

A meeting was held in Philadelphia, April, 1814, and the General Missionary 
Convention of the Baptist denomination in the United States of America for 
Foreign Missions, was organized. Owing to providential hindrances, Dr. Sharp 
was not present at that meeting, but he entered cordially into the plans of the 
new organization, and gave to its operations his earnest support. At the trien- 
nial meeting, in 1817, and, subsequently, at ‘every triennal session, he was 
elected a member of the Board of Managers, until the Convention, in 1846, 
changed its name and constitution, and became the Baptist Missionary Union. 
He then, in consequence of advancing years and the pressure of parochial cares, 
declined every appointment that would involve labor and responsibility ; and, 
as a mark of special respect, he was elected President of the Union. He had 
been several times a Vice President of the General Convention, and, after the 
death of Dr. Stanghton, his venerable tutor, he was appointed President of the 
Board of Managers, which office he held until 1846. From the time of the 
removal of the seat of operations from Washington to Boston, in 1826, he pre- 
sided over the Acting Board, in all a period of twenty years. At its meetings, 
which were frequent, he was generally present, and no man was more punctual 
in attendance, or applied himself more assiduously to the business of the Board. 

Of those who were long his asseciates in this department of labor, only two 
are now members of the Executive Committee. Several, as Bolles, Jacobs, 
Farwell, Knowles, Cobb, Williams, preceded him to their final rest. Those 
who survive can testify to the uniform urbanity and fidelity with which he pre- 
sided, and the profound interest which he exhibited in every thing that concerned 
the advancement of the Gospel among the heathen. He took broad views of 
every question of policy, and was ever anxious that the enterprise should be so 
conducted as to lay strongly the basis of a Christian civilization. His principles 
are well expressed in a sermon which he preached, by appointment, before the 
General Convention, in April, 1829, at Philadelphia. In this, from the words, 
Matt. 28: 19— ‘‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations,"*»— he makes the 
command of Christ the foundation of all authority for Christian Missions ; and 
shows that the Gospel is adapted to the necessities of all nations ; and teaches 
that, so far as we know, the truths of Christianity are the only means by which 
the heathen can be saved ; and argues that our confidence in the efficacy and 
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excellency of the Gospel, as adapted to elevate the moral condition of the hea- 
then, does not rest on theoretical views alone, but also on the success of Chris- 
tian missionaries. These ideas are vigorously developed, and enforced by 
appropriate practical lessons. 

His theory of Missions was extremely simple. He gave prominence, as did 
all his associates, to the preaching of the gospel as the chief instrumentality ; 
but he insisted that in the train of evangelical labor should follow the means and 
appliances of a liberal civilization. He contemplated, as a primary result, the 
salvation of souls ; as a secondary, the improvement of the physical, intellectual 
and social condition of man. In aiming at the former, he would not have us 
disregard the latter. Ife considered the higher as intimately associated with — 
the lower, and that, as God has joined them together, we are not at liberty to 
put them asunder. He believed that godliness is profitable unto all things, the 
temporal as well as the eternal, and that consequently the true object of Chris- 
tian Missions is comprehensive, covering the whole area of humanity, and en- 
deavoring to restore our world to its original loveliness. 

In the examination of candidates for missionary service, Dr. Sharp, whilo 
very kind, was very candid and thorough. His ideal of the needed qualifi- 
cations was large, ever including, as indispenszble, a liberal supply of common 
sense and prudence. He insisted, equally with others, upon deep piety and 
fervent zeal; and his standard of intellectual attainment was as high as the 
highest ; but he was averse to the appointment of any man to such a service, 
whose temperament and cast of mind and general manners did not promise to 
secure the respect of those who should send him, and of those to whom he 
should be sent. He sought for humility united with dignity, gentleness with 
courage, flexibility with firmness, intelligence with docility, tenderness with 
fidelity, energy with discretion, independence with submission to necessary 
rules. Never was he in favor of sending one to the heathen whose recommend- 
ations were guardedly expressed, or who, in the judgment of those that knew 
him best, might not be a respected and useful laborer in any part of his own 
country. If the candidate did not show a well-balanced mind ; if at any point 
he appeared unsound in his views of gospel truth or church building; if he de 
veloped eceentricities ; if he was self-confident, or seemed in any respect to be 
crooked or gnarled in character, he was sure not to have the suffrage of Dr. 
Sharp. And if, after the utmost care, it became subsequently apparent thata 
mistake had heen made in any appointment, he deplored it asa great misfortune. 
Ordinarily, he was lenient in his judgments ; and, if ever severe, it was in 
cases of unclerical delinquency. His views of the importance of ministerial 
purity and propriety were so elevated as to render him impatient of deficiencies 
which others would tolerate. He wished the heathen, especially, to see the 
best specimens of Christian character, and be instructed by a ministry whose 
temper and conduct should commend the Gospel to their confidence. He did 
not look for perfection ; but as he coriscientiously held himself, so he stringently 
held others, responsible for unwavering adherence to principle, and undeviating 
rectitude of behavior. 

The influence of Dr. Sharp in our missionary councils leaned to the conserv- 
ative side, and, therefore, if not adventurous enough to suit all, it was uni- 
formly safe. Calmly and deliberately he weighed every question, and if he was 
not so rapid as others in reaching a conclusion, he seldom formed an opinion for 
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which he could not give strong reasons, and which did not, sooner or later, com- 
mend itself as judicious. He was not fond of new experiments or bold measures ; 
he would not act for the sake of acting, irrespective of rational prospects of sue- 
cess ; but he was never slow in following the plain indications of Divine Provi- 
dence. That anew ficld was open to Christian enterprise, was not to him a 
sufficient reason for the establishment of a new mission ; but if the Board, 
without injustice to other missions, had the men and the means to enter that 
field, with the promise of useful and permanent occupancy, his voice was ever 
for action. Ile recognized, in its legitimate extent, the necessity of walking by 
faith ; but he did not hold that a missionary organization, any more than an in- 
dividual, is authorized, on the plea of*faith in God, to enlarge its operations or 
incur liabilities at the hazard of credit. Of reckless trust he was no advocate. 
* Do right, and then confide in God,” was ever his counsel in private and in 
public. 

Those who stand intermediate between the past and the coming generations, 
as they consider what changes a few years have made among the home actors in 


our missionary enterprise, have occasion for solemn reflection. Of the thirty-six 


who were members of the first Convention, nearly the last has gone to his eternal 
reward. Of those who, for many years, performed the labor, and bore the re- 
sponsibility of the undertakinz, only a remnant remains. The work has de- 
scended to other hands ; the burden rests on other hearts. May the sons equal 
the fathers in piety and wisdom, and build well the edifice whose foundations 
were laid in tears, and faith, and prayer. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM TILE MISSIONS. 


RANGOON. known, but sometimes perplexing, espe- 
cially as there is no lighthouse nor float- 
ing light. At White Pagoda Point, it is 
From Maulmain to Rangoon —Mrs. said, was effected the first landing of the 

Judson’s grave. : 


LETTER FROM THE FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


followers of Boodh from Ceylon; and 

Rangoon, Sept. 3, 1853. We left | the pagoda was built in commemoration 
Maulmain by the H. C.’s steamer Tenas- | of the event. It is one of the first’ ob- 
serim, Aug. 20, at one, P. M. On cross- | jects that strikes the eye on nearing Bur- 
ing “the flats,” about five miles from the | mab. As we were passing Amherst, we 
mouth of the Salwen, we passed to its | saw for the last time the tall hopia tree 
eastward side, rounding along and by | that marks Mrs. Judson’s grave. It is 
Amherst beach. A dangerous shoal | nowa majestic tree, with a broad branch- 
(Goodwin Sands) stretches on the west- | ing top and abundant foliage, so that in 
ern side, from the southern extremity of the morning it casts its ample shade on 
Balu Island, to within two miles of the the humble enclosure, which at the dis- 
Amherst reefs, — a series ofsunken rocks | tance we held was but dimly discernible. 
which extend a considerable distance | We had visited the spot on our first com- 
westward from Amherst Point, or White | ing. It is not neglected, but there might 
Pagoda Point, and make the entrance of | be to the visitor less perishable signs of 
the river not difficult if the bearings are | its continual remembrance. And where 
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the spot more fitting for a cenotaph to 
Dr. Judson ? 

Early the next morning we were mak- 
ing up toward the broad estuary of Ran- 
Dark muddy waters were 
sweeping by. The floating light was 
soon passed. Elephant point, conspicu- 
ous by its two stately palms, on the west 


goon river. 


line of the river, was close in sight. For- 
ward and eastward a wide expanse of 
sea, but treacherous with quicksands, on 
which, a few miles distant, the Morufler 
:teamer lately stranded and disappeared. 
Our ascent to the city against the cur- 
rent was slow. At Ilastings Sands, a 
short distance below the city, we waited 
for rise of tide. To the eastward may 
be seen the Syrian pagoda. Near at 
hand comes in the Pegu river; and above 
it the city, distinguishable by its numer- 
ous spires and crowned with the Shway 
Dagong pagoda. 

We received from the missionaries a 


hearty welcome. In the evening at- 


tended public worship at Mr. Kincaid’s, 


conducted by Mr. Granger. From 
twenty to thirty present. The English 
community is not yet very numerous at 
Rangoon, aside from those connected 
with the civil or military service; and 
these have an establishment of their own. 
Missionary preaching. 

Since our arrival at Rangoon, nearly 
a fortnight ago, my time has been mostly 
occupied in matters pertaining to the ser- 
vice of the Deputation and preliminary 
to Mr. Granger's return from Prome. He 
left for that city by steamer the day but 
one after our landing here, accompanied 
by Mr. Kincaid, expecting to be absent 
about fourteen days. It was a very favor- 
able opportunity to make the ascent; but 
the time is long and our stay here limited, 
and it scemed indispensable that we make 
the best disposition of our strength prac- 
ticable. I cannot regret my detention. 
It has given me an opportunity to see 
many things close at hand and deliberate- 
ly, of which I might otherwise have been 
able to catch but a hasty glance. 

One advantage that Ihave secured is 
the opportunity to note at my leisure the 
daily routine of missionary labor ;— 
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meaning here, missionary preaching. 
While at Maulmain various causes pre- 
vented this. I heard of Mr. Haswell 
going out continually into the streets and 
lanes of the city, and of the fifties and 
hundreds that would gather around him 
as he lifted up his voice and told them 
of Jesus and the resurrection. And I 
knew of Mr. Stevens and of the native 
assistants sitting hour by hour in the 
zayat, disputing and persuading the things 
concerning the kingdom of God with the 
people who daily resorted thither. Byt 
I was seldom or never able to accompany 
them. Ilere at Rangoon the zayats are 
near by or at the missionaries’ dwellings ; 
and while I sit at my table I hear the 
continual hum of voices. The verandah 
is sometimes almost crowded with lis- 
teners. I go out and sit down among 
them, and though I can understand but 
here and there a word, I can read a 
language which in all ages and among 
all people speaks the same things. There 
can be no misconception here. These 
men are having strange things now 
brought to their ears. And to some they 
have been glad tidings. I have often 
been in “ revivals” at home. There is 
no revival here. Nor are these intent 
listeners agonized with distress for sin, 
nor anxiously inquiring, What shall we 
do to be saved? Still, they are men in- 
tent, men in earnest, men who seek to 
know, candid men, men who can under- 
stand and are not reluctant to receive. 
They come and go, and come again, and 
continue to come. And some believe. 
The missionaries discourse continually. 
They relieve each other (Mr. Ingalls, 
and Mr. Stevens who came round from 
Maulmain in company), and when they 
are weary, native assistants take up the 
word. And still they come. And this is 
a shadow of things greater than these. 
I cannot doubt that God has “ much peo- 
ple in this city,” and the gospel must be 
preached to them. But what are two 
missionaries among so many ? 
Light spreading — Fruit from seed long 
sown. 

These visitors come from all directions. 

Some belong to the city, some are from 
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Pazoondoung adjoining, some are from 
Kemmendine on the north; others are 
from Syriam and Pegu, and others still 
from greater distances, as Donabew and 
Henthaday, Prome, Shwaydoung, Mea- 
day, and even from Ava. To-day four 
merchants from Bassein district were on 
the verandah for hours together, pressing 
their inquiries. They had often attended 
Karen meetings at their chapels. They 
did not understand Karen, but the 
Karens who preached in Karen conversed 
with them in Burmese. Thus they ob- 
tained some light. But they wanted more 
light. Coming to Rangoon for merchan- 
dise, they had heard of the foreigners in 
the “ foreigners’ street,” and they had 
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course vain toconjecture. But would it 
be altogether inexplicable if there should 
prove to be among the Burmans, as 
among the Karens, a highway already 
cast up, and the way of the people pre- 
pared ? 

Ko Thah A. 

I have adverted to Ko Thah A. He 
is the pastor of the Rangoon church, and 
partly conducted the examination just 
alluded to. He is a venerable old man 
of eighty. I have met him repeatedly, 
and always I have been constrained al- 
most involuntarily to rise up before him, 
so apostolic is his bearing, and with un- 
affected sincerity to do him reverence. 
He is a good man, full of faith and of the 


cone for light. They wanted the foreign- | Holy Ghost. He is too advanced in years 


ers’ books. ‘Thus light is spreading. 
And the Karens, as has often been pre- 
dicted, are holding up the light of life to 
their late Burman oppressors. 

Some interesting facts, too, are coming 
daily to notice, showing that seed sown 
in past years has not all perished. A 
day or two since, I had the pleasure of 
examining for baptism a professed be- 
liever in Christ, who for twenty years 
has been a worshipper of the eternal 
God. He is a native physician, more 
than fifty years of age, Ko Byu by name, 
and of late a resident of this city. About 
twenty years ago he received two volumes 
of the bible, and had been searching 
them, and had believed. I asked him 
why he had not avowed his faith before. 
He replied that he had lived away from 
Rangoon in the Dalla district, had never 
known till quite lately Ko Thah A, nor 
any other who professed this religion. 
Yet he had in some measure made known 
his religion to others, but they reviled. 
He now was decided, and he wished to 
be baptized. His examination, which 
was extended and close, was eminently 
satisfactory. To-day a Mussulman was 
on the verandah, who reminds Mr. In- 
galls of his labors here seventeen years 
ago. All the while the truth has main- 


tained its lodgment, and the poor devotee 
of the false prophet is evidently ill at 
ease. How numerous may be the in- 
stances of the same character, it is of 


/more than thirty years. 


to lead public worship, but he can coun- 
sel; and he knows both how to live a 
holy example, and how to pray. At the 
late ordination of two Karen pastors, he 
offered the ordaining prayer, and it is 
not difficult to call up the impressiveness 
of the occasion, as he laid his hands upon 
them and commended them to the one 
God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. He told me at our first inter- 
view, (the day afier our arrival,) that he 
had been a preacher of Jesus Christ 
(Dr. Judson 
baptized him under the title of Moung 
Thah A in 1822.) During all this period 
he had resided in Rangoon. “ The 
teachers have come and gone; I have 
always remained here. When the 
teachers left Rangoon the rulers seized 
me ; they commanded me not to preach. 
They said, ‘Do you intend to preach 
Jesus Christ?’ I said to the rulers, 
‘Ishall preach; Jesus Christ is the 
true God.’” He did preach, and was cast 
into prison and fined one hundred 
rupees. Twice he was placed in the 
stocks, once with his head downward. 
But his faith had not failed. He has 
baptized at Rangoon more than 200 
believers, including about eighty Karens. 
Ko Thah A, though making many rich, 
is exceeding poor. His former dwelling 
was destroyed during the late war. His 
present residence is scarcely a coop to 
creep under. He says, “ It is enough for 
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me ; the teachers have given me a sup- 
port. I do not ask more for myself. The 
love of money is the root of all evil.” 
(This he repeated with emphatic earn- 
estness.) “But I have been pastor of 
the church. Inquirers come to see me 

I have no house to receive them to. I 
have not enough to give them food.” I 
need not say provision will be made 
for him. <A zayat will be fitted up, with 
a room annexed, and inquirers may con- 
tinue to come and sit at his feet. 

Rapid increase of the church. 

The accessions to the Rangoon Bur- 
mese church since the reopening of 
Burmah last year, have been more than 
thirty ; unprecedented, I believe, in any 
one former year among Burmans. The 
frequency of the baptisms, and the early, 
I do not say premature, admin’stration 
of the rite, have naturally raised an in- 
quiry as to the wisdom of the procedure 
as the same causes have also suggested it 
in regard to Karens. The inquiry is a 
proper one; and withholding baptiym 
does not preclude salvation. Without 
attempting to answer the inquiry from 
the few data in my possession, and soli- 
citous that in all our missions there be 
the utmost precaution against hasty and 
unwarrantable admissions, | have as yet 
been unable to discover any reason here 
why the same confidence in the genuine- 
ness of professed conversions may not 
be felt in regard to Burmans as towards 
our own countrymen. I mean that there 
seem to be no peculiarities of condition 
or character that should justly give rise 
to a singular distrust. ‘There is suflicient 
intelligence to comprehend what is 
inculcated, and manliness enough to be 
honest, whether to accept or refuse. 


Public worship. 

About a week since, Ko Thah A made 
me his second call. He had waived my 
proposed visit to him, as he could not 
receive me.* He reports many inquirers. 
“Much inquiry,” he says, “is in all 
Rangoon.” He thinks it “a new begin- 

* T have since been to his door and would have 


bent under his roof; but it would have pained the 
good man, and we turned away. 
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ning,” and that “the religion of Christ 
will now break forth as light.” Before 
men were compelled to preach and bap- 
tize secretly. Yet those who were 
baptized have been faithful ; and when 
scattered by persecution, they have gone 
preaching the word. From some of them 
he has heard, from toward the sea; others 
have gone to Shwaygyeen, and ‘Toungoo 
and Ava. The design of Ko Thah A in 
calling the second time appears to have 


| been to invite me, in western phrase, to 


“supply his pulpit” the next Sabbath 
morning and address the church, which 
I was very happy to do. The morning 
was wet and lowering, and not more than 


‘thirty members were present, besides 
some at the door and windows. But I 
discoursed to them with great satisfac- 
tion, as to elect brethren, from 1 Peter i, 
3,4, Mr. Stevens interpreting, and Ko 
Thah A leading in prayer. 


| Examination of a candidate for Bap- 
tism. 


It had been a part of the intended 
services of this day to administer the or- 
| dinance of baptism, but the storm, and 
consequent absence of some who would 
wish to be present, induced a postpone- 
ment of the rite to the Sabbath following. 
An examination of the candidate (two 
others have since been presented) had 
been held on the previous evening. Her 
'name is Mah O. She is the wife of a head 
man of one of the city districts who was 
lately baptized, and connected by birth 
with relatives distinguished for rank and 
of proud pretensions. Among the ques- 
tions and answers proposed and returned 
were the folowing, Mrs. Ingalls interpret- 
ing. 

Question. What are your feelings in 
regard to the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

Answer. He seems to me as my 
Father and Saviour. 

Qu. Why does he seem to you asa 
Saviour ? 

Ans. Te came and died for me, and 
will forgive my sins. 

Qu. Tow is your heart towards Jesus 


Christ? What do you wish to do for 
him ? 
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Ans. 
him. 

Qu. What makes you think he will 
forgive your sins ? 

Ans. I have love in my heart. I love 
everybody. I wish all to love Jesus 
Christ. 

Qu. How do you look upon your sins ? 

Ans. All my life has been full of sin. 
I wish to sin no more. I am very sorry. 

Qu. What reason have you to hope 
that you will not go back to your sins ? 

Ans. Jesus Christ will help me. I 
pray to him. 

Qu. How does Christ appear to you 
when you pray to him — close by, or far 
off ? 

Ans. He seems close by, in my heart. 

Qu. How do you feel towards your 
countrywomen ? 

Ans. I wish them to become Chris- 
tians. I speak to them. 

Qu. What do you say to them ? 

Ans. I consider first in my heart 
what to say ; then I tell them of the in- 
comparable, the eternal God. These 
pagodas are made of brick and mortar ; 
and the foreigners come and tear them 
down and pave the roads with them. I 
tell them of Jesus Christ, who came and 
died for us. Ihave persuaded some to 
come, two to this place (Mr. Ingalls’ 
house) and three to Mr. Kincaid’s; and 
there are three or four more thinking to 
come. 

Qu. 
die ? 

Ans. Jesus Christ will take care of 
me; he will be with me. I hope to go 
where he is. 

Qu. Why do you wish to be baptized ? 

Ans. Because I believe in Jesus 
Christ and wish to be his disciple. For- 
merly [ was ashamed when they reviled 
me and said that I had been to Jesus 
Christ’s [the missionary’s] house. Now 
I rejoice when they revile me. It makes 
me happy to be reviled. 


I love him, and wish to serve 


What do you hope for when you 


This examination was wholly an in- 
formal one. Mah O had previously 
been approved by the church and was 
to have been baptized with her husband, 
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but was prevented by sickness. She 
had been a hopeful inquirer for a year, 
and for some months given gratifying 
evidence of faith in Christ. 


Shway Dagong pagoda. 

On Monday of this week I rode out 
of the city, in company with the mission- 
aries and the city magistrate, to look at 
various sites proposed for burial grounds. 
The site must be at least 500 yards from 
the west face of the stockade which en- 
closes the Shway Dagong pagoda. In 
returning, we went up to the pagoda by 
its western ascent.* The approach, or 
ascent, is alternately by short flights of 
brick steps and planes not very steeply 
inclined, the whole arched over by suc- 
cessive teak roofs, which are storied like 
so many terraces and supported by four 
parallel rows of immense teak pillars. 
Each pillar is a round polished trunk of 
a single teak tree, covered with a black 
composition designed for their preserva- 
tion, and though erected some two 
hundred years ago, give little sign of 
decay. On either side, as we ascended, 
we passed two broad terraces now occu- 
pied by troops and military armaments 
and stores, before reaching the summit 
area on which the pagoda stands. This 
is a magnificent structure and imposing, 
though the gilding, except the upper 
portion, is embrowned by time and 
Tharrawadi gilded it anew in his 
late visit here, 1840-1, and the tie or 
umbrella, and parts adjoining are still 
bright and glistening It is a dizzy 
height to the top, and the numerous bells 
encircling it seem exceedingly tiny. 
Yet they are not so very tiny as they 
seem to be. Dr. Dawson on one occa- 
sion had clambered up the ledges of the 
pagoda, and near the rim of the inverted 
cone on one of the upper ledges had 


storm. 


* There are four entrances, one on each side of 
the square. The southern is the most magnificent, 
having greater width, and many of the columns and 
arches richly decorated with gilding, &e. As in the 
western, there are four rows of columns, about sixty 
in each row, distant about three paces from each 
other. 

1 1t was ordinarily regilded every seventh year, 
and was to have been in 1852. 
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found one of the clappers of these di- 
minutive bells. It was a thin.plate of 
silver in the shape of a heart, with rubies 
set on its surface like a cross, weighing 
about five rupees and as large as a man’s 
hand, —a specimen, no doubt, of the 
whole multitude of these si!lver-toned 
tongues. They are freewill offerings of 
merit by individuals; some, it is said, 
are of pure gold. 


We passed arougd the huge pile. On 
every hand deserted idol houses, not a 
priest, not a god* to be seen. Altars 
are there, and worshippers continue to 


But 


lay their offerings upon them. 
their pomp is brought low. 


The great bells — Wide prospect. 

Turning to the left of the pagoda, we 
come upon the far-famed “old bell,” 
weighing, as inscribed on the bell in 
Burmese, 25,555 viss. (A viss is 3.65 
pounds.) Twelve men can comfortably 
stand together inside the bell. I went 
under it; (it is raised by a frame about 
three feet from the ground;) and on 
standing erect there must have been as 
many feet space above me. Struck with 
a fragment of a large Gaudama, it rang 
out a heavy but clear sound. Much 
silver was fused into it in its casting. <A 
large silver bar not fully transfused is 
now to be seen in its broken rim, en- 
closed in the molten mass. “ Tharra- 
wadi’s bell,” cast on the occasion of his 
visit, and now suspended on another side 
of the pagoda, is still more large and 
costly. Its outer rim must be eight feet 
in diameter, and the rim itself is twelve 
inches thick at the edge. Its tone is 
sweeter than that of the “old bell.” Its 
reputed cost was £10,000. It is sup- 
ported by a cross-piece resting on two 


protected by a canopy or roof supported 
by four corresponding pillars, alike 
gilded, the whole having an aspect of 
regal magnificence. Close by is the 
royal flagstaff, also gilded, the whole a 
fitting appendage to the Shway Dagong. 


* On a subsequent visit I saw five or six in toler- 
able preservation, in a vestibule occupied by an 
attaché of the garrison. 


massive teak pillars, all gilded, and is | 
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The terrace on which the pagoda 
stands is about 200 feet above the level 
of the Rangoon river; and the height of 
the tie from the terrace, 336 feet. 
Length of the terrace, 900 feet; breadth, 

/685 feet. The view from the amphi- 

‘theatre in every direction was bounded 

‘only by the low horizon. Southeast- 
| wardly was the Syrian pagoda, the Pega 
‘river lying between, and nearer still the 
‘town of Pazoondoung and its winding 
creek. On the south and west lay Ran- 
goon, and the Rangoon river, and Dalla 
‘and its district beyond. Close at hand 
‘are numerous ruined pagodas and 
_kyoungs, and among them, on the east, 
| the pagoda built by the late Rangoon 
governor, whose exactions in its erection 
brought on the war. It is now in ruins. 
| Two or three hundred pagodas, it is said, 
‘have been destroyed. The idol houses 
in which the gods were deposited, have 
been demolished or turned into barracks. 
The gods have fallen or fled. 


| 


A baptismal scene. 

Sept. 5. — Yesterday was fraught with 
honor and gratification such as I had 
never thought to have vouchsafed to me 
in this dark land; the privilege of bury- 
ing with Christ in baptism three con- 
_verts from heathenism, for whom Christ 
|died; Ko Byu, the Taling physician, 
and two Burmese women, Mah O and 
/Mah Pong. I cannot question the gen- 
‘uineness of their conversion. Mah 
l’Ong’s examination was no less sa‘isfac- 
tory than the others’. And who should 
forbid water, that they should not be 
baptized? Seldom has the rite been 
administered to more thankful recipients, 
or with hearts apparently more humble, 
| or revealing a deeper joy. As we stood 
‘at the water's edge, and Ko Thah A was 


lifting up his yet sonorous voice in 
prayer, I could not but mark the rever- 
ent posture of the Taling, with his hands 
upraised to his bending brow, shekoing 
not to an idol of wood or stone, the work 
of men’s hands, but to the Eternal God, 
“who made heaven and earth, the sea 
and the fountains of waters.” The 
geeat Shway Dagong pagoda was full in 
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view; and around and near by pagodas 
and idol houses almost without number, 
but broken and marred, desecrated and 
tottering to their fall. Tow different the 
scene when, thirty years ago, the clear 
waters of this same still lake were ruffled 
for the first time, at night and stealthily, 
in trepidation and haste, by a similar 
service, and there were none to take 
note of it but the witnessing angels! 


We stand here on this shore at mid-day, | 


and though “the spreadings of the 
clouds” are above us, and “ they pour 
down rain according to the vapor there- 
of,” who of this concourse betrays alarm 
or is hasted to steal away? There was 
“none to molest or make afraid.” And 
so we sang a hymn and worshipped the 
Lord our God, and blessed His glorious 
name “which is exalted above all bless- 
ing and praise.”* 


LETTER FROM MR. GRANGER. 
[ Continued from page 28.) 
Popuiousness of the country. 

Sept. 7, 1853. Soon after passing Kee- 
ming-ding we left the Rangoon river, both 
for the sake of the shorter distance and to 
avoid the stronger current of the main 
stream. The whole delta is a network 
of streams. At high water, small steam- 
ers can go in every direction and find six 
or eight fathoms, where in the dry season 
native boats can scarcely pass. By tak- 
ing these cross streams I had an oppor- 
tunity to see something of what may be 
termed the interior of the country not 
visited by the voyager inthe dry season, 
and could form some idea of its general 
character. Prepared, as I was, by the 

* Ko Thah A was baptized by Dr. Judson in this 
lake, and from that time to the present it has been 
resorted to as occasion called for it, “ because there 
is much water there.” Its name is K n-dau-gala, 
“the little royal tank,” ia distinction from a larger 
one at a greater distance from the city. It is partly 
artificial, the natural outlet being closed by a high- 
way, but it is fed by living springs, and its waters 
ere clear and salubrious. The grassy banks are 
sloping, but elevated; partly lined with palms or 
decorated with other objects of eastern beauty. 
Nothiug that I have seen in the East reminded me 


in itself so vividly of one of our mountain lakes of 
New England or New York. 
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accounts of our missionaries who have 
penetrated the district through which I 
was then passing, I had formed too low an 
estimate of its populousness. We came 
upon villages at almost every turn ;— 
others were seen from our vessel's deck at 
different distances, whenever the open- 
ings of the tall elephant grass would per- 
mit — separated by immense rice fields. 
To appearance they stood remote from 
water communications, but probably were 
on smaller branches of the river which 
were hidden from our view. Where no 
village was seen, its presence was often 
indicated by the spire of a pagoda or the 
terraced roof of a monastery, lifted high 
above the huts of the villagers. 


Pleasing aspects. 

There was much that was pleasing, if 
not picturesque, notwithstanding the un- 
varying level through which we were 
passing. It is only in traversing the 
smaller streams in the southern part of 
the delta, that the elephant grass hides 
any portion from the view. It is a 
species of bamboo, and is, I think, the 
same which I observedon the Nile in the 
neighborhood of Alexandria. Here it 
grows above the height of the elephaut’s 
back, and it is only on that animal one 
can travel over the great plains, which 
are covered with it as thickly as a mead- 
ow with timothy, 

At times, however, in the same district, 
I found the grass displaced by dense 
jungle formed exclusively of bamboos, 
which hung their feathery heads over us 
and almost embowered the narrow stream. 
Again these give way to immense 
open tracts covered with large fields 
planted alternately with rice and plan- 
tains. In many instances we passed for 
miles, with each bank lined with plan- 
tains. It is the region which supplies 
Rangoon with this valuable fruit. The 
quality, however, is inferior as compared 
with the varieties which are cultivated in 
the neighborhood of Maulmain, and in 
Bengal and Hindostan. Nothing can be 
more striking than these tall broad leaf 
plants fringing the water’s edge on 
either hand. At one time we reach the 
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point of the confluence of two or three 
streams, and looking in each direction 
the banks are lined with plantains. 
Paths completely shaded by the over- 
hanging leaves, lead between the rows 
back to some dwelling. Now and then 
a house or a village is discovered nearly 
hidden from view by the wild luxuriant 
plantain and tufts of clumps of bamboo, 
which look like mammoth clusters of 
graceful plumes. Atthe opening of each 
little path two or three boats are found 
moored, and a dozen or two of people 
gathered to watch our progress. 

Again we come toa large open field 
covered with paddy in one part and a 
herd of buffaloes in the other. The 
latter are guarded by boys who sit on 
the backs of the animals, protected by the 
umbrella of a single leaf of plantain. 

Outward distinction of races— 
Yan-donge. 

Until we again struck into the Ran- 
goon branch of the river at Yan-donge, on 
the evening of the second day, we had 
Karen villages on our right and Burmese 
villages on our left hand. The two races 
are easily distinguished, both by their 
complexion and by their dress. In the 
construction of their dwellings and the 
selections of sites for their villages they 
follow the same general rule, building 
near the water in line and on posts. 
The Karens are more modestly attired 
than the Burmans, the women all wear- 
ing along jacket or loose gown without 
sleeves, a garment for which Burmese 
women appear to have very little use. 

On the morning of the 25th, Thursday, 
I found that we had anchored on the 
right bank of the Penang, precisely at 
the point of its junction with the Irra- 
wadi, about fifty miles above Rangoon. 
The river is here about a mile in width, 
with a strong current that impinges on the 
fork of land which parts the river from 
the creek, and is rapidly wearing away 
the soil, which is a loose alluvium and 
spongy under foot. At this point are 
found the barracks of 150 sepoys in 
charge of three English officers. 

The town of Yan-donge commences 
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half a mile below on the shore of the 
Panlang, and contains from 1500 to 2000 
houses. Large villages were seen on the 
opposite shores of both streams. Here 
was a coaling station, and we were de- 
tained for some hours. I was anxious to 
go through the town, but the distance 
and the bad walking prevented. I con- 
tented myself with making inquiries of 
the Burmans, who crowded around us on 
the shore, and who have established a 
small bazar at the landing, respecting 
the size of the town and the number of 
adjoining villages. From all accounts I 
received only the same impression re- 
specting the populousness of the country. 
Donabew—Important missionary field. 

We reached Donabew in the afternoon 
of the same day. At first I thought that 
the native town, which was destroyed by 
Me-at-toon during the late war, had not 
been rebuilt. It was hidden from us at 
our moorings by a bend in the river. 
At the point where we stopped were the 
English quarters. The only prominent 
objects were an adjoining grove of tam- 
arind trees, at a distance reminding 
one of the locust with us, which con- 
cealed the native town, and a large pago- 
da, surrounded with a high brick wall 
with towers on the corners, and an open 
gateway in front guarded by two mam- 
moth griflins about twenty feet high look- 
ing eastward. The wide plain on the op- 
posite shore was here covered with paddy 
fields and dotted in the distance with 
Karen villages. A large Karen town 
numbering 600 families has sprung up 
on the opposite bank, formed of compa- 
nies who have come in and sought the 
protection of the English. Whenever a 
Karen mission is established in Hentha- 
day, the Karens in the neighborhood of 
Donabew will be within reach at all sea- 
sons of the year, if we except about two 
months, including the close and opening 
of the rainy season. 

Westward from this place is a tract of 
country lying between this and the Bas 
sein river, where several churches have 
been planted. But eastward, for some 


distance above Henthaday, over a wide 
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region in which numbers of their villages 
are found, the Karens present undoubted- 
ly the most inviting field now open to the 
missionary. It is a district which cannot 
be reached, either from Rangoon or 
Bassein. Henthaday, which stands at 
the apex of the delta and is a town of 
the first class, isthe natural centre of this 
district ; and it should bé an important 
object to establish there a mission for 
Burmans and Karens at the earliest prac- 
ticable period. 

Signs of improvement — Merchant 

boats. 

After passing the pagoda of Donabew 
it was seen that the new native town, be- 
ginning about half a mile above, extends 
along the shore for nearly two miles. As 
I have said before, the size of a Burman 
town must ordinarily be estimated by its 
length. There are at least 2000 houses at 
this place, which give a population of 
10,000. We passed near the shore, so 
that I could observe it narrowly. The 
houses are remarkably well built, better 
than I had before observed in so great 
numbers, many of them being of teak, 
but all of one pattern. Indeed, as I as- 
cended the river I could see a manifest 
improvement in many respects. The 
people seem taller and more athletic, 
their cultivation better, their towns more 
compact and orderly, and the architecture 
and finish displayed in their religious edi- 
fices, pagodas, monasteries and zayats, 
evincing far more variety, skill and ele- 
gance. 

Here for the first time I saw numbers 
of merchant boats, some 4 them being 
of forty and fifty tons. They are built 
after the model of the smallest canoe, the 
base being an excavacated trunk of teak 
timber, from the sides of which the vessel 
is built up. At Meaday I saw one of 
these canoes, which was only the exca- 
vated log, without sides, which measured 
forty feet in length, and seven feet and 
one inch at its greatest breadth. After 
the trunk is partially hollowed, fires 
are built within, and when heated, the 
sides are easily spread and the desired 
shape secured. 
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Sacred grove—An escape. 

Leaving Donabew, we kept close to 
the right bank to avoid the main current 
of the stream, and passed just at night- 
fall an extensive and beautiful grove near 
the shore, in which were mingled the 
sacred banyan — not the ficus Jndicus or 
falling variety, which is not indigenous 
in Burmah — mangoes, plantains, and 
clumps of the graceful bamboo. The 
open spaces showed a monastery and 
pagoda in the rear, and at once indicated 
the religious uses of the place. 

As night came on we were near ground- 
ing, through a mistake of the captain of 
the steamer. At this height of the river 
many adjoining nullas and short valleys 
are filled with water. We had left the 
main stream and were passing up one of 
these temporary bays. Fortunately there 
was a village on the shore,and “ the bar- 
barous people showed us no little kind- 
ness.” Lights were seen, and voices 
heard along the shore warning us of our 
danger. Mr. Kincaid interpreted the 
ery, and we at once anchored, to find our 
way the next morning back into the 
river. 

Henthaday. 

We reached Ilenthaday on Friday 
evening, and on Saturday morning I 
went ashore and examined many parts of 
the town. On our return from Prome 
we again stopped here, and I embraced 
every opportunity for obtaining satisfac- 
tory information respecting the place, its 
healthfulness, population, &c. 

Henthaday is unquestionably the first 
town in importance below Prome, and is 
the only place which was not destroyed 
during the war. It successfully resisted 
the forces of Me-at-toon until the English 
troops landed and drove the enemy out of 
the town. It has a population of from 
twenty to thirty thousand, which is rapid- 
ly increasing. All with whom I conversed 
spoke decidedly of its healthfulness, nor is 
there anything in the appearance of the 
country to favor another view. Few rice 
fields are seen in the neighborhood, but 
several large groves of mangoes and other 


fruit trees. Much is now doing to improve 
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the town ; — streets are being laid out 
and worked by gangs of convicts. The 
ground is low and raised scarcely two 
feet above the river’s present height, 
which is the case in all parts of the delta. 
I saw several officers who have resided 
here for some months. They represent 
the place as salubrious and comparatively 
safe from decoits, and the inhabitants as 
loyal to the English. 

IIere we met a very intelligent Bur- 
mese Christian from Tavoy, who is em- 
ployed as a writer in one of the govern- 
ment oflives. When we were returning I 
had the pleasure of seeing a Mr. Harris, 
whois a civil officer, and whom I found to 
be a Baptist. Ie was living in a fine 
kyoung or monastery, which isa large and 
commodious teak building, and can easily 
be converte] into a convenient dwelling 
house. Tle likewise represented the 
town to be quiet, and said he had sent for 
his family to join him as soon as permission 
was obtained from the governor general 
for ladies to proceed up the river. 

Unsettled state of the country — 
Pagodas and priests. 

But although the town may be consid- 
ered safe for an English or American 
family, which would reside in the rear, it 
is by no means to be understood that the 
natives living upon the bank are yet safe 
from attacks of the armed war boats. 
IIere we obtained from the oflicers fur- 
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several of the pagodas and principal mon- 
asteries.. Here I observed for the first 
time the square or pyramidal pagoda. 


The round pagoda is said to be of Faling 


origin, and is found most commonly in 


the southern province. We were re- 
ceived with marked courtesy by the 
head priest of the monastery, who per- 
mitted us to take several small images. 
He refused to receive any compensation 
in money, which all priests are forbidden 
to touch, but intimated his willingness to 
receive a present of tea, which we were 
careful to send him from the bazar. 
Destruction of a Burmese village. 
Shortly after leaving Henthaday, on 
Saturday the 27th, we met a fleet of 
about fifty boats, filled with people who 
were fleeing from their town some twenty 
miles above, which had just been de- 
stroyed by the robbers. Several of the 
villagers had been slain, others had fled 
into the jungle, and others succeeded in 
escaping in their boats. When we passed 
the site on the following day, the fires 
were still burning, but every house had 
been destroyed. Two villagers were 
seen searching among the ruins, perhaps 
for some articles of value, perhaps for the 
remains of some murdered friend. We 
passed near, but they did not raise their 
| eyes towards us. These, and a few buf- 
faloes which were quietly feeding near, 
were the only signs of life we discovered 


ther information respecting the unsettled 
state of the country. Ienthaday itself is 
guarded by only forty English and 200 
sepoys, a force insuflicient to repel an 
attack upon the natives, unless made in 
the immediate neighborhood of some de- 
tachment of troops provided with a gun- 
boat. Alinost daily reports were re- 
ceived of the burning of some town 
above. All seemed to feel that some 
prompt measures were called for. The 
government is bound to protect its subjects 


from this widely spread combination of 


robber bands, and if the general impression 
be found correct, to strike at the fountain 
head of the evil, the court of Ava. 

On our return from Prome, as we 


in what but a few days before was a 
large and populous town, —so short and 
terrible had been the work of the de- 
stroyer. 

But to return. As we met the flotilla, 
one boat of six men, bearing a white flag, 
hailed us. They entreated to be taken 
on board. <A rope was cast to them and 
they were soon upon our deck. Their 
story, interpreted by Mr. Kincaid, was 
the common one. Their village had been 
attacked by twenty war boats, carrying 
three or four hundred men. The vil. 
lagers rallied and a short engagement 
followed. After their ammunition was 
gone, they fought with swords and spears. 
When finally overpowered, they took to 


again stopped at Henthaday, I visited 


the jungle and concealed themselves in 
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the long grass and water, until the enemy 
had left. A few of the inhabitants had 
succeeded in getting into their boats. 
One poor fellow, with tears and a voice 
choking with emotion, said that his 
brother and brother-in-law had been 
killed at his side. They begged for 
protection, which was of course promised, 
and they finally accompanied us to 
Prome. I was particularly struck with 
the fine appearance of the head man of 
the company, to whom all the others 
showed marked respect. He was a man 
of poweriul frame, open countenance, 
and high massive forehead, and was alto- 
gether one of the finest looking men I 
have seen in Burmah. 


Preaching to the fugitives. 


As evening drew on, Mr. Kincaid 
gathered the strangers about him, and 
preached to them the gospel. It was 
altogether a curious scene. Mr. Kincaid 
gat in his chair on the deck, with the 
men seated on the boards before him, and 
gradually led on to the subject of the 
necessity of a new heart. After a little 
conversation the hearers evidently be- 
came absorbed in the subject and listened 
in silence. As be proceeded they drew 
nearer, and nearer still, until, forsaking 
the sitting posture, they were prostrate 
on the deck, their heads only supported 
by their elbows, and their upturned 
faces gazing intently on the teacher. It 
was the first time they had ever heard 
the gospel. They had indeed heard that 
some of their countrymen had embraced 
the new religion, and that the teachers 
were coming. They said that all to 
which they had listened was good. They 
knew that they had bad hearts, wicked 
hearts, and that their old religion could 
not cure the evil. “ All Burmaus,” they 
said, “are alike in this respect. All 
have bad hearts, and no one can tell his 
neighbor how to obtain a good heart.” 

I never was more convinced of the 
susceptibility of adult heathen minds to 
the power of the simple truths of our 
blessed religion. Why should not the 
gospel be preached to the people as they 
are? Why should we not believe that 
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the word of truth, applied by the Holy 
Ghost, will cut its own way through the 
rude masses of heathenism ? 


A practical error. 

This has been our theory, but practi- 
cally we have sometimes denied it. I 
have met those in the East who seem to 
have lost faith in the regenerating power 
of the gospel, unaided by another and 
preparatory work. We must begin with 
the children only, and advance by the 
slow, and, as thus far it has proved to be, 
the almost fruitless method of a long edu- 
cational process. Thus while we say 
that the gospel has power to save the 
most degraded, to rouse the mest de- 
praved consciences, we practically re- 
treat from the experiment and confess 
the powerlessness of the truth. We in- 
vert the order of nature and the gospel 
method, and seem to say that as are the 
children so are the parents. Since com- 
ing to the East, I have felt that if the 
theory of Christian missions to which I 
have alluded should prevail, it will be at 
the sacrifice of our faith in the divine’ 
power of our holy religion, by discarding 
the appointment and the acknowledged 
example of the Saviour himself. Did I 
accept that theory, I should be obliged 
to accept it with the logical consequences 
involved, the surrender of all I hold dear 
in the distinctive peculiarities of the re- 
ligion which I love, and to say, what an 
intelligent Hindoo said whom I was in- 
vited to meet at Calcutta as a fine speci- 
men of the mental training afforded by 
the schools there: “I find much that is 
good in Hindooism. There is more in 
Mohammedanism; and more still in 
Christianity. I accept the good wher- 
ever I find it, and reject the bad in what- 
ever system. I know nothing ofa divine 
religion established by the authority of 
the Deity.” 

Effect of the preaching. 

The day following was Sunday, Aug. 
28th, and at eleven o'clock I preached to 
the officers of both vessels, and to five or 
six English soldiers. In the evening, 
Mr. Kincaid preached again to the Bur- 
mans on board. They listened ap- 
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parently with all their first interest in the 
subject. At the close, the head man of 
whom I have spoken, and who had been 
reading a copy of Luke's Gospel during 
the day, said, “ My heart falls in with all 
that you say. I have decided what to 
do. I have lost all my property, but it 
is well, for it has brought me here, to 
learn this new doctrine. On arriving at 
Prome I shall offer my services to the 
governor to goin pursuit of these rob- 
bers. When that is over, I mean to go 
down to Rangoon to learn more about 
this religion. 
I do not care for the loss of ‘my property 
now. I do not want to become rich. I 
want to be prepared for another world!” 

[t was impossible to question his en- 
tire honesty. open and earnest 
countenance expressed the thought and 
feeling which had been for the first time 
awakened. Subsequently he added that 
he had an aged mother at Rangoon whom 
he wished tosee. She is nowa religious, 
that is, a Boodhist nun, “ wearing the 
white cloth.” He said that the only 


IT must havea new heart. 


earthly thing he desired was to see his | 


mother and have her learn the new re- 
ligion, that she might die with a new 
heart. Then he could see her buried 
without grief. Of the men who cameon 
board, this was the only one in whom, 
as Mr. Kincaid remarked to me, faith 
seemed mixed with the word. The oth 
ers listened, but as is too often the case 
in other parts of the world, they did not 
seem to apprehend and to apply the 
truth. 


Prevalent anarchy. 

At evening we met the steamer 
Ma-ha-nud-dy, with the commissioner, 
Captain Phayre, on board, convoying a 
fleet of about a hundred merchant boats 
down the river. The commissioner had 
been ascertaining the state of the 
country by personal observation, and he 
confirmed all which we had _ before 
heard. He represented the whole 
country lying east from the Irrawadi to 
the Sitang as lost, and at the mercy of 
the robber bands. The villages and 
cities are constantly pillaged, nor is there 
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any force in the province to protect the 
inhabitants and to punish the robbers. 
Every thing goes to confirm the view I 
before gave respecting these bands. It 
is no effort of the people to recover 
their independence. It is an attack 
upon the people themselves. The 
English remain unmolested. These are 
the old robber bands, who, although 
nominally outlaws, have been tolerated 
on account of the public services they 
render in effecting the revolutions which 
have marked the rise and fall of kings 
and dynasties. They are plunderers by 
profession, of their own countrymen, 
and are ever ready to sell their services 
to the government, or to any ambitious 
chieftain who aspires to the throne. It 
was one of these same bands of robbers 


‘into whose hands Mr. Kincaid fell some 


years ago, above Ava. Ile subsequent- 
ly saw their chief received with honor at 
court. 


Ka-noung— Famine prices — Boodhist 
superstition. 


On Monday, August 29th, we were 
opposite the town of Ka-na-dng, or Ka- 
noung, which extends along the right 
bank for about four miles. The dacoits 
had been busy here likewise. The 
northern and southern portions had 
been pillaged and burned. A small 
force is now stationed there. We 
stopped for two hours at the northern 
end, where the most of the houses and 
monasteries had been burned, and the 
adjoining palm and cocoa-nut trees, 
valuable property with all Eastern 
people, had been killed. In other parts 
the town is beautifully shaded by fruit 
and ornamental trees. These are al- 
ways found planted thickly in the old 
towns, and cultivated not only as afford- 
ing fruit, but asa defence against fires. 
Here we procured wood for the steamer, 
and our Captain purchased a fine fat 
bullock for five rupees— about $2.25 — 
which our mussulman crew soon slaugh- 
tered and brought on board. The 
people gathered round with looks of 
hunger and entreaty, and gladly seized 
the offal and the skin for food. Their 
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religion forbids not the use of animal 
food, but the act of killing. And al- 
though this is done secretly, multitudes 
will suffer famine rather than take life. 
In ordinary times rice is one rupee a 
basket, though often below this. A bas- 
ket contains about two bushels. But 
now, when rice is worth eight rupees, a 
price which puts it beyond the reach of | 
thousands who are compelled to live on 
plaintains, roots and wild fruit from the 
jungle, a large bullock can be purchased 
for five rupees! This fact shows how 
the popular faith holds the conscience of | 
the people. 

Occasionally I meet with those who! 


think that Boodhism is a very harmless | 
and beautifully philosophical system, and 
no degrading superstition at all! The 
people worship images, to be sure, but 
only as the representatives of certain 
great and good ideas. But I have seen 


enough to convince me that there is no 
truth whatever in this apologetic view. 
Idolatry is something real to the mind of 
He does not refine | 


the worshipper. 
upon the act. Ile takes it in its obvious | 
import, and, driven by his fears, surren- 
ders mind and conscience to its crushing 
despotism. 


Famine in a monastery. 


At Ka-noung we went ashore, and to. 
geta better view, took a narrow path | 
which led back from the river nearly | 
half a mile, through a thickly planted | 
grove of fruit trees of the largest class, | 
mangoes, jack and tamarind, to a large 
monastery. We thought it deserted and 
went in, passing between two huge lions, | 
or griffins, which guarded the entrance. 
Usually a large number of the priests, 
with shaven heads, and wearing the sa- 
cred yellow cloth, are found within and 
about the place, and at this hour of the 
day, which was early in the morning, one | 
hears a dozen of them reading Pali in 
loud sing-song, or more likely the voices 
of forty or fifty boys, who aH vociferate 
their reading lessons at the same moment. 
Nothing of this was in this instance heard. 
The building was a fine one, of teak, 
with ceiled sides, and richly ornamented 
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within and without with carving and 
gilding. Within we found only one man, 
a priest, who was sick from famine. He 
was sitting on a mat near a bed, and 
made an effort to receive us with cour- 
tesy. An old woman, gaunt and horrid 
from famine, was there to ask for rice. 
He told her that he had sent out a young 
priest to beg for food, and if any was 
procured he would give her to eat. We 
gave the poor creature some pice, with 
which she hastened off to the bazar, but 
the priest, although I offered hima ru- 
pee, would not touch it,— solely from 
religious scruples. I doubt not he would 


| have died of starvation first. 
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Salong beliefs and customs. 


The journal from which the follawing ex- 
tracts are taken records observations made 
in several visits to the Salong tribes from 
August, 1852, to February, 1853, but was 
only recently transmitted, owing to at- 
tendance on the Maulmain convention. 
But the information it communicates, 
makes it, though late, interesting and 
acceptable. By these excursions Mr. Ben- 
jamin, without the ability to preach much, 
gains familiarity with their language and 
customs, The place first visited was Dong, 
the most northerly haunt of the Salongs in 
the Mergui archipelago. (See last vol., pp. 
45, 81.) 

Aug. 27.—- Early in the forenoon we 


_ came to a party of Salongs encamped on 


Macleod’s island. There are eight or 
ten families here, and some two miles dis- 
tant on the same island, there is another 
company aboutas large as this. Engaged 
as teacher, for the time being, an old 
man who is employed by government as 


| a sort of police magistrate among the 


Salongs. 

28.— The morning lesson brings out 
a curious Salong belief. They say,— 
“ When a man dies, if he does not fall 
into hell, God carries him into the land 
of M‘kah, where he again comes to life. 
There, silver and gold, and houses, and 
delicious ‘fruits, and whatever else the 
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heart desires, are produced spontaneous- 
ly. There is no sickness there, no drunk- 
enness, no vice of any sort. There men 
live with God and are happy. When 
they die the second time they become 
like wind.” 

29.— Endeavored to unfold the way 
of salvation by Christ to a few Salongs 
who came to the boat to hear. 

A wild hog which was killed and 
brought in by one of the men, was dis- 
tributed according to custom among the 
company. ‘The distribution devolved on 
the oldest man present. I had observed 
this custom before. When turtle, fish or 
game is taken, it is considered as com- 
mon property. But bicke de mér, shells, 
wax, and all other articles of barter, as 
also clothing, rice, and whatever else any 
one has purchased, are strictly individual 
property. 

Siamese Salongs — Marine currents. 

There are a family of Salongs and one 
single man here from the Siamese coast. 
According to their report, the Siamese 
or Shyan Salongs are more numerous 
and more civilized than those of the 
Mergui Archipelago. Unlike the latter, 
they dwell in permanent villages and 
cultivate the soil. 

Went to the neighboring encampment, 
where we found in the possession of a 
Salong a gutta percha bucket, part of a 
cork life preserver, and several frag- 
ments of a wrecked vessel. As the frag- 
ments were of pine, oak and ash, and 
wore a very familiar look, I at first feared 
the vessel must have been American; 
but the wrought nails which I afterwards 
observed in some of the boards convinced 
me she was English. We could learn 
nothing of the place of the disaster or the 
fate of the crew. Made an ineffectual 
attempt to prevail on the Salongs to go 
and search for the wreck. They say 
they dare not go in their small boats to 
the windward of the outward islands at 
this season of the year. * 


*The fragments were undoubtedly floated over 
from the Andeman islands, where, as we afterwards 
learned, an English vessel was wrecked and went to 
pieces just before the above date,— the crew es- 
4 
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Mr. Benjamin returned on the 3lst Aug. 
to Mergui, where he arrived on the follow- 
ing day. A few weeks later, Oct. 20, he set 
out for the southern part of the Archipelago. 

A character — Discouraging congre- 
gation. 


Oct. 21.—Had rather a hard day’s 
work. After dark we saw lights ona 
shore not far off, and steered for them. As 
we drew near, several men commenced 
yelling at a furious rate, and I soon per- 
ceived that a drunken Salong was threat- 
ening to flog our crew, while a chorus of 
six or eight voices pitched on the very 
highest key endeavored to allay any anx- 
ieties we might feel on the score of the 
threatened invasion. ‘The belligerent 
party presently paddled out to us in a 
small canoe. On learning who we were 
he said he had mistaken us for Malays 
or Chinamen. “ Ile hoped I would not 
be angry with him; in fact he desired 
that I would get the governor to appoint 
him head man over all the Salongs,—a 
post to which, on account of his manli- 
ness and other good qualities, he was pe- 
culiarly adapted!” 

28.— Arrived at Observation island, 
which is the usual resort of the Dong 
tribes during the time of the highest 
spring tides. Ilere we found a company 
of 150 or 200 Salongs, and a number of 
Chinese and Malay arrack pedlars. They 
were all assembled on a little rocky islet 
not more than 200 yards in circumfer- 
ence, with three hills of unequal dimen- 
sions rising out of it. In one of the hills 
are several caves which afforded a fine 
shelter from the heat to those who were — 
wise enough to occupy them. Most of 
the Salongs, however, seemed to prefer 
their Kajang sheds out on the gravelly 
beach. (See last vol., p. 46.) 

24. Sabbath.— Made repeated at- 
tempts to get the attention of the people, 
with but little success. The presence of 
the arrack pedlars is unpropitious, as 
this most drunken of Salong tribes com- 
prises but few individuals who are ever 
caping in the boats. The circumstance seems to in- 
dicate a current setting this way from the Andeman 


islands, a fact I had not previously known. Pieces 
of wreck are often stranded on the seaward islands, 


throughout the whole length of the Archipelago. 
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in a state to be reasoned with when they 
can get the means of intoxication. We 
spent some time in conversing with an 
aged couple who were occupying one of 
the caves. The old man was preparing 
some opium for smoking, and his wife 
was weaving amat. In the course of 
the conversation I asked him what would 
become of him after‘death “ How can 
I tell?” he replied. “ We Salongs know 
nothing about it.” 

A questionable evangelist —Lord Wm. 

Bentick’s Island. 

25.— The people all drunk, except 
the younger women and children. I was 
for a moment amused to see my helmsman 
feeling the pulse of some who complained 
of beingill. “ Now,” said he, “if you will 
take the medicine and believe the teach- 
er’s religion, you will not only be sure 
to get well, but you will receive plenty 
of rice and clothes.” I forbade his talk- 
ing any more in that strain, and told the 
Salongs that we had not come to bring 
them rice and clothes, but to show them 
the way of life. Had another long con- 
versation with the old couple in the cave. 

26.—Sailed to the southward in 
search of the Jaeet Salongs. Our course 
lay down the west side of Lord William 
Bentick’s island. As there are no other 
islands of any size near this on the sea 
side, the southwest monsoon has faced off 
the whole west and southwest shore into 
majestic cliffs rising precipitous and bare 
out of deep water. Densely wooded 
mountains slope off from the brow of the 

“precipices. Although the line of cliffs 
is curved and folded so as to promise 
many a sheltered nook, yet for miles to- 
gether there is hardly a spot where the 
waves do not break with undiminished 
force against the steep rock, and splash 
and thunder through the deep caves 
which they have everywhere worn deep 
under the precipice. We landed for 
dinner at about the only place where 
landing was practicable on the northern 
half of thisshore. Here the cliff recedes 
a short distance, leaving a beach of coarse 
shingle on which considerable drift-wood 
had been stranded, including several 
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fragments of wrecked vessels. A small 
stream of water comes down through a 
mountain gorge and falls over the cliff 
in a pretty cascade. I climbed with 
some difliculty to the brow of the preci- 
pice, and found the rivulet issuing from 
beneath a coppice of low brushwood so 
thickly setand so even at the top that 
one might almost walk over it on snow- 
shoes. Two long lines of similar but 
higher bushes, like the: well trimmed 
hedge-rows of a wide lane, mark the 
bounds of the stream when swollen dur- 
ing the wet monsoon to a furious moun- 
tain torrent. 

We passed on, still feasting our eyes 
on the new combinations of beauty and 
grandeur that were presented at every 
turn, until night set in. As our boat 
was small and crazy, and the sea a little 
rough, it was with no little pleasure that 
we at length rounded a bold promontory 
and passed into a quiet haven, where we 
lay until morning. 

27.— The harbor proved to be a very 
pleasant one, entirely sheltered though - 
rather shallow. It lies about midway of 
the island. In pursuing our course south- 
ward we found a much larger and finer 
bay narrowing into a creek, which we fol- 
lowed up for two or three miles in the 
expectation of finding a passage through 
to the east side of the island, but were 
disappointed. Returning, and passing 
on to the southern extremity of the 
island, we entered one of the most beau- 
tiful bays I ever saw. It has three 
entrances and several very long beaches 
of white sand, is large enough to accom- 
modate quite a fleet and completely shel- 
tered against any wind that blows. 

Recent origin of the islands. 

Ihave remarked on this, as on most 
of the large islands of the archipelago, 
that the mountains are much more 
abrupt and precipitous on the western 
than on the eastern slopes. The ranges 
run north and south, and are continuous in 
the islands lying on the same north and 
south line, so that from Tavoy Point to 
St. Matthew’s Island there is the appear- 
ance of a mountain chain broken up 
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into islands. Most of the islands have 
been separated from the main land dur- 
ing the present geological period. This 
is proved by the occurrence of tigers, 
bears, rhinoceroses, wild hogs, several 
species of deer, and various other ani- 
mals in the islands and on the main land 
of identical species. 


Fishing —An old acquaintance. 

28. — Passed on to Bushby’s island, 
where we encamped and waited for a 
number of Jaeet boats which were out 
at the seaward islands after shells, and 
were expected to return the next morn- 
ing. 

29.—The Salongs arrived early. 
Several of the boats had quite an excit- 
ing chase after some large ray fish. In 
the prow of each boat stood a man bal- 
ancing in his hand a long pole with a 
small harpoon attached to the end. As 
the boat came within a convenient 
distance of the game, splash went har- 
poon and man into the water, and those 
in the boat presently hauled in the line 
and brought up a fish weighing as much 
asasmall hog. Sharks abound in these 
waters, and it seems somewhat remark- 
able that the Salongs are never molested 
by them. 

30.— Went over to a small island 
lying directly south of “the Elephant,” 
and encamped on a short sand-beach in 
company with over a hundred Salongs. 
Jelong, aman whom I formerly employed 
for a few days as a teacher, (see last vol. 
pp- 83, 84,) came to us to have a poul- 
tice applied to asevere gash given him 
in the arm by another Salong named 
To-un, in a drunken quarrel. 

31. Sabbath. — Jelong says he pities 
the friends of To-un and is willing to 
forgive him if he will behave himself 
properly hereafter. While we were 
conversing on the subject, several of T.'s 

‘friends and relatives came up to urge 
Jelong to “ heal his heart ” and not drive 
T. away from his friends by informing 
the magistrate against him. I endeavored 
to tell him how Jesus teaches us to treat 


our enemies, 


of Mr. Benjamin. 
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Employing Jelong as a guide, Mr. Ben- 
jamin visited Lampee, where he fell in with 
a company of ‘Tawaie Salongs, a tribe appar- 
ently more enterprising than the Jaeet. 
Mrs. Benjamin being taken seriously ill, 
they returned to Mergui, Noy. 11th. 

Visit to Lampee and Zadek—Favor- 
able traits of the people. 

Dec. 11.— Started for the Salong isl- 
ands with the intention of visiting, if 
possible, some of the Shyan Salongs. 

13.— Found a company of Salongs 
on a small island lying several hours 
westward of Domel. A sort of yam, 
which forms an excellent substitute for 
the Irish potato, grows here in great 
abundance. 


The head man of this company is 
unusually tall and fine looking for a 
Salong, and seems to be one of the most 
influential of their head men. I asked 
him to-day what would become of him 
after death. ‘ I don’t know,” he replied. 
“ Our ancestors have told us that the 
wicked will fall into the boiling cauldron 
down below, and the good go up into the 
sky to live with Tooda (God). But we, 
Salongs, have no books and know no- 
thing about it.” Quite a number of the 
people are sick, and a potee (see last vol. 
p- 38,) lighted a wax candle and chanted 
prayers in their behalf a long time. 

14.— Spent a good part of the day up 
among the trees where a spring of water 
bubbles out from the rocks, and near 
where a number of women were braid- 
ing mats. I called the whole encamp- 
ment around me by playing on the melo- 
deon, and in the lively conversation 
which followed gathered a good many 
new words. 

15.— Sailed to the southward down 
the west side of Domel island, and 
towards evening found a party of Salongs 
encamped on the beach in a bay which 
deeply indents the island just north of 
the southwest promontory. 

16.— Spent most of the day on shore. 
Towards evening the Tawaie head man, 
who with his tribe ranges east of this 
among some islands lying near the main 
land, came up with several boats. At the 
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request of the people I had the melodeon 
brought on shore, when about 130 per- 
sons seated themselves around me; but 
as it was their time for cooking rice, most 
of the women soon went away. This 
facility of gathering Salong congrega- 
tions, who seem ever ready to listen to 
what you may have to say, ought not to 
be overlooked. Often, on these beau- 
tiful shores, during the pleasant evenings 
of the dry monsoon, you have only to 
raise your voice to call around you a con- 
gregation of from one to three hundred 
souls, who are not idolaters, and whose 
ideas of a God are as definite and pure 
as those of the Karens. 


Progress in the language — Preaching. 

17.— Nearly all the men are off in 
search of the kaoo, a large fish of the 
ray family, whose flesh when dried in the 
sun is purchased and highly prized by 
the Burmans. Many of the young men, 
I observe, wear in their ears small cyl- 
inders made from the tusk of a species 
of seal found in these waters. 

Had a good lesson from some old men 
who remained at the encampment, and 
another in the evening on board our 
boat from Jelong and the Tawaie head 
man. 

18.— Made tolerable progress in the 
language. I learn that the potee pro- 
fesses to obtain his power of expelling 
evil spirits from the sick by means of 
intercourse with the soul of some de- 
ceased friend. Jelong and the Tawaie 
head man seemed much interested in an 
account I gave them of the creation and 
fall, and of the work of Christ. 

20.— Passed over to Jaeet. Coasted 
down the side of Sir J. Malcolmson’s and 
Sir Edw. Owen's islands, and anchored 
at night off a beach about midway of the 
latter, where a number of families had 
encamped ; but a violent east wind drove 
us from our anchorage to seek shelter 
lower down. 

21.—Lost our anchor among the 
rocks. Went back to the Salong en- 
campment. All the men were absent 
during the day on a bee hunt. In the 
evening I preached tothe people at 
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some length. Some of them listened with 
serious attention, others with ill-sup- 
pressed mirth. 


Lampee — Encounter with Malays. 

23.— Went over to Lampee ina strong 
east wind, the waves tossing our little 
boat violently, and exciting feelings which 
reminded me of those that came over 
me about the time I took my last view 
of the American coast. We sailed 
rapidly however, and were soon at Lam- 
pee, and after coasting some distance 
down the west side passed through an 
opening into the large central bay. This 
bay, which is formed by an elbow in the 
north end of Lampce with a chain of 
small islands shielding it on the west, 
contains many square miles of sandy 
bottom in shallow water, affording large 
quantities of biche de mér. The moun- 
tains are not as high as some on the more 
northerly islands, but they roll up beauti- 
fully from the water, and the scenery I 
have hardly seen equalled. 

24. — Sailed southward along the west- 
ern side of the island. Early in the day — 
we observed a boat a long way off on 
our right, which appeared to tack about 
as if to intercept us. We soon made her 
out to be a Malay, and were not much 
pleased with the prospect of being over- 
hauled by her in these unfrequented 
waters. Some time in the afternoon she 
came up with us, lowered her sail, and 
two or three of her crew immediately 
boarded us. One of them handed me a 
port clearance from Singapore intended 
to prevent piracy, worth for that purpose 
just so much blank paper. There were 
six of the crew, dirty, ruflianly looking 
fellows, and all kept up a most deafening 
jabber not a word of which could I or 
any of my crew understand. Their vio- 
lent gesticulations were sufliciently in- 
telligible, however, and I soon saw that 
they were begging with more of menace 
than entreaty for rice and clothes, and 
anything and everything they saw. One 
of them repeatedly pointed from the 
miserable rag about his loins to several 
articles of clothing that were hanging in 
our cabin. But his eye rested on a 
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couple of muskets with which our assist- 
ant commissioner had kindly furnished 
me, and a sudden ebb in the tide of 
outlandish vociferation took place. They 
then offered to barter some mother-of- 
pearl and turtle shell for rice, opium, &c., 
but for this I had neither means nor in- 
clination. Some of the coolies gave them 
a little rice and we finally got clear of 
them. 


Panic on shore — Preaching to a small 
company. 

An hour or two after this adventure 
we heard a voice hailing us from the 
shore. We could not at first make out 
from whence the sound proceeded, as 
there was no boat nor any sign of an 
encampment visible. But on nearing 
the shore we saw three or four men on a 
rocky point under some trees. They 
went off before we came near enough to 
speak. We passed within the point and 
a little way up a creek,—the men still 
keeping® in sight, though at a cautious 
distance. As we passed on, however, 
they ventured nearer, and as soon as we 
came into water sufliciently shallow 
waded out to us. We had come upon 
a party of Salongs who were hiding from 
the Malays. They had drawn up their 
boats among some mangrove trees, and 
cut down branches and placed before 
those which were still exposed to view 
from the sea. ‘There were ten or twelve 
families of Salongs and two small trading 
boats from Mergui. Their immediate 
cause of alarm was the violent begging 
of the Malay crew we had just parted 
from, and they were intending, should 
the latter discover their place of conceal- 
ment, to leave their encampment and 
flee with their wives and children to the 
jungle. I asked why so many of them 
were afraid of only six Malays. “O,” 
said they, “ we could not possibly hurt a 
Joohoaden ( piratical ) Malay. He takes 
a medicine which makes his skin so thick 
and hard that we could not pierce it 
with a spear, even though he should lie 
down and allow us to do our best.” 

In the morning the Malay boat also 
came up the creek and anchored near 
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us. The crew behaved much more 
civilly than when we first met them, and 
one of them gave me several sea shells. 

25.— An armed Burmese boat came 
into the creek. It carried two jingalls or 
Burmese swivels mounted on the side, 
which look formidable and are therefore 
a protection, but for any execution they 
might do in case of attack they are 
nearly worthless. 


Went on shore and had a long talk 
with the Salongs. The head man, who 
wore a look of intelligence and amiabili- 
ty, asked me for what I had come. “ Not 
to trade,” was my reply. “I do not wish 
your mats, your wax, your shells, nor do 
I bring either money or goods to ex- 
change for them. But I come, at the 
command of God our Creator, to make 
known to you the way of life.” I then 
gave them some outlines of the Christian 
religion, and concluded by saying, “I do 
not understand your language well 
enough to tell you all about these things 
now, but I hope to, hereafter. In the 
mean time do you pray God to give you 
light and incline your hearts to seek 
him.” 


A better class of Salongs — Malays — 
Edible birds’-nests. 

Learning that a much larger company of 
Salongs were at Lord Loughborough’s, 
island, lying some thirty miles to the 
southwest, Mr. Benjamin went in quest of 
them. He anchored in the evening ata 
small island adj ining Lord Loughborough’s, 
and the next morning proceeded to their 
camp. 

26.— A large company was gathered 
on a short beach where a Malay trader 
has built a house and planted cannon 
before it. These Salongs appear to be 
amore thrifty class than those who 
range nearer the city. They are better 
dressed, have better boats and more 
conveniences of various kinds. In the 
evening I called the whole encampment 
together and addressed them on religious 
subjects. 

27.—The Malay merchant es- 
tablished here is from Pinang, and in 
his port clearance is styled Shaik 
Ahamad. He has come up in a vessel 
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of fifty or sixty tons manned by nine- 
teen Malays, and brought piece goods, 
cleavers, fish gigs, dates, sugar, opium, 
&e., which he exchanges with the 
Salongs for the products of the archi- 
pelago. 

Shaik Ahamad and his men are not 
what the Salongs call Joohoaden Malays. 
The latter are a seafaring piratical class 
without settled habitations, who speak a 
dialect peculiar to themselves, and are 
not mussulmans like the more civilized 
Malays. They seem in fact, in every 
thing but their and bloodthirsti- 
ness, very closely to resemble the Sa- 
longs, and quite likely are but another 
branch of the. same family. Abamad 
himself stands very much in awe of 
these rovers. They have committed 
several petty piracies in the archipelago 
this season, and by threats and violence 
excluded the Salongs for the time from 
some of the best of their fishing grounds. 
I engaged some of Ahamad’s men to 
pilot us to Zadek, or St. Luke’s island, 
to-morrow. 

28.— Passed down to Zadek. Our 
course lay about S. W., leaving on our 
left several high isolated mountains in 
which edible bird's nest caverns are found- 
The nests in these and similar caverns 
throughout the archipelago are farmed 
out to a Chinaman at a rent of 3000 
rupees. The business of gathering them 
is extremely difficult and hazardous, the 
entrance to the caverns in many instances 
being at a height of several hundred feet 
in almost perpendicular precipices. It 
fairly makes one-dizzy to see these climb- 
ers, and dilutes one’s strength and cour- 
age nota little to think of climbing to 
that terrible height supported by a ratan 
cable not larger than your three fingers. 
It was dark before we rounded the N. E. 
extremity of St. Luke’s and got a shelter 
from the east wind under a small islet. 

Zadek and Siamese Salongs--The 

people pray for the ‘‘ teacher.’’ 

Passed down into Hastings harbor and 
found encamped on the shore of St. 
Luke’s a company of 150 or 200 Zadek 
Salongs. These are among the most in- 
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telligent and respectable Salongs in the 
archipelago. Yet they have the charac- 
teristic vices of their people, and several 
of them begged for opium and arrack. 
One old man, with the profile of a mon- 
key, said there was nothing so good fora 
man as to get thoroughly drunk. There 
is a Chinese trader here. 

Hastings harbor, or Fish harbor, as it 
is named on some maps, is very large 
and well sheltered, and it is said the 
whole British navy might be accommo- 
dated in it. Some of the surrounding 
mountains are high and bold, especially’ 
one peak on St. Matthew's island, which 
is nearly 5000 feet high, I should think. 

In the evening I called the people 
around me endeavored to make 
known some of the all-important truths 
of revelation. 

30.— Had considerable conversation 
with five Siamese Salongs. They say 
their people live along the streams of the 
Siamese coast not far from the sea. They 
raise crops during the rains, and during 
the dry monsoon go out to sea and get 
shells and slugs. Their Siamese gover- 
nors oppress them with heavy taxation 
and various arbitrary impositions, so that 
many of them have formed the design of 
settling on some of the Mergui islands. 

In the evening I again gathered a large 
group around me and addressed them on 
religious subjects. 

On the 3lst, Mr. Benjamin set out upon 
his return. He had desired to go further 
south and visit the Siamese Salong settle- 
ments, but for want of guides could not at- 
tempt it. Aslight but affecting fact was 
incidentally brought to his notice on the 
return passage. 

Tom, our Madras cook, says : — “ The 
Jaeet people wery much afraid for 
master. They said they worship God 
every day pashoos (Malays) not kill him.” 
That their fears in our behalf are real I 
cannot doubt. It is pleasant to feel that 
they, take an interest in our safety, and 
still more pleasant to know that they un- 
derstand what is meant by praying to 
God, the great Disposer of all events. 
This is a scintillation of light by which 
we may spell out a hopeful prophecy. 


| im 
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Few are there on these dark coasts who 
know as much as this. The idea of 
praying to the God of providence, strange 
and unheard of in Boodhistic lore, may 
well clear the way in the mind of the 
Salong for that more glorious idea of 
prayer to the same God as the God of 
grace. 

On the following day, the first of 1853, 
having reached the Malay trading house on 
Lord Loughborough’s island, he witnessed 
at night what he suggests might be termeda 

**Mesmeric dance.”’ 

Preparatory to the scene a mat was 
spread on the bamboo verandah, with a 
pillow at one end. Several articles of 
gaily colored clothing were brought out 
and placed near, a fragrant gum was 
dropped on burning coals and a sheet 
was saturated with the smoke. A young 
man who was to perform the part of the 
dancer then took his seat on the mat, and 
five or six others, provided with a gong, 
a drum, and other instruments of noisy 
music, ranged themselves around him. 
One of them fanned the fragrant smoke 
into the ears and nostrils of the dancer, 
frequently pressing his temples. The 
dancer presently fell back upon the pil- 
low and was carefully covered with the 
perfumed sheet. The Malays ranged 
around then commenced singing a sort 
of chant and playing a noisy accompa- 
niment, while two of them gently rocked 
the dancer, and an old man, who seemed 
to be the presiding genius of the occa- 
sion, frequently patted him over the 
region of the heart. This was continued, 
I should think, about an hour, when the 
dancer, after starting and struggling for 
& moment as if in convulsions, sat up- 
right and began to make dancing motions, 
at the same time keeping his eyes closed 
and having all the appearance of being 
in a sound sleep. He was then raised to 
his feet and dressed in the gaily colored 
dancing clothes, and when the music re- 
commenced began to sway his body and 
wave his hands according to the eastern 
idea of dancing, still looking as if in a 
placid sleep. The Salongs crowded 
around in mute admiration. One of the 
old men informed me that the Malays by 
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their singing had called a dancing spirit, 
and prevailed upon it to take possession 
of the performer for the time being. The 
performance continued an hour or more, 
and seemed to be highly relished both by 
Malays and Salongs. 

Mr. Benjamin alludes to one of the notice- 
able 

Deficiencies of the Salong dialect. 


It is difficult to find Salong words to 
express spiritual ideas. The Salongs say, 
for instance, that when a man dies he 
becomes a katoey, or spirit. But they 
use the same word to designate the pow- 


erful genii who are supposed to inhabit 
rocks and mountains and to inflict calam- 
ities on those who offend them. They 
| also speak of calling to the Katoey, when 
they mean praying to God. Now, shall 
I adopt this as the word for soul, or give 

the preference to Katie, (literally, liver,) 
| which in Salong is equivalent to our word 
heart as expressive of various attributes 
of the spirit? The objection to the lat- 
ter term is that the Salongs never use it 

to designate the soul as existing distinct 
| from or independent of the body. 


Mr. Benjamin returned to Mergui, reach- 
ing there on the 10th. On the 26th he set 
out on another brief visit to Jaeet. Upon 
a beach of the large south-western bay of 
Domel he fell in with a party of Salongs and 
there preached to 


An extraordinary congregation. 

Feb. 1.— In the evening I went toa 
mass of rough bare rocks which rose 
above water near the centre of the bay, 
and there preached at some length to an 
attentive audience. The bronzed forms 
and faces of men, women, and children, 
scarcely distinguishable by the dim light 
of my lamp from the dark rocks among 
which ‘they sat or reclined, half starved 
dogs cowering on the lee side of a stone 
or under the slight platforms, to shelter 
themselves from the cold east wind, and 
growling, despite the heavy blows dealt 
out to them, at the pale faces which they 
had learnt to associate with the idea of a 
beating ; the dark rugged surface of rock , 
with only one stunted bush to represent 
the vegetable world, and the waves break- 
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ing and dashing around us, — were the 
prominent features of a scene unique 
and striking. And the black desolate 
islet of hard rock seemed an apt emblem 
of the night-enveloped immortals resting 
upon it. Their minds seem as barren, 
as destitute of soil into which you may 
hopefully drop the seeds of truth. And 
yet the solitary shrub of the island, with 
its own obstinate gnarled roots and little 
spiracles, breaking and decomposing the 
granite and gathering around itself a 
little soil in which other seeds may ger- 
minate, how .like is it to that hopeful 
truth still left in the Salong mind — the 
creation and government of the world by 
a personal God! From a far-off land, 
most precious seeds from God's own gar- 
ner are brought to be scattered at the 
roots of this foundation truth, which has 
so tenaciously kept its place for ages 
amid a desolating atheism and innumer- 
able idolatries and superstitions. And 
those bronzed countenances gazing at me 
so intently, as I speak of our heavenly 


Father and of his atoning Son, Jesus 
Christ, show that we may sow in hope 
that the precious deposit will not be per- 
mitted to die. 


After one or two days’ observations, he re- 
turned home, “ the Salongs, for some reason 
more affectionate than usual, repeating their 
farewells till he was out of hearing.” 


NINGPO. 
LETTERS FROM DR. MACGOWAN. 


The following letters, more fully explain- 
ing features in the great movements now 
agitating China, need not to be specially 
commended to the attention of any reader. 
The first is under date of June 28. 

The insurrection. 

One of the most remarkable events of 
of the day is the religious and revolu- 
tionary movement in China. The an- 
cient capital of the empire and one of 
the principal cities of Asia is in the pos- 
session of an army which professes 
Christianity and which seeks the expul- 
sion of the Manchus, the suppression of 
opium smoking, and the establishment of 
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the Christian religion. For three years 
the imperial troops have been endeavor- 
ing to suppress the revolt, but defeat has 
almost invariably attended all their 
efforts, and now the patriots are firmly 
entrenched, nearly a hundred thousand 
strong, in the centre of the empire. The 
subjoined proclamation will serve to give 
some idea of the nature of this move- 
ment. There is so much sameness in 
these documents, that a single one will 
suflice. 

A proclamation of the Pretender. 

“Yano, the Eastern Prince, and 
Sran, the Western Prince, appointed of 
IIeaven for extirpating evil spirits, 
giving peace to the world and peace to 
the people. 

“ According to the Old Testament 
Scriptures, the Heavenly Father and 
great God made the world in six days 
—heaven, earth, mountains, seas, and 
mankind. The great God is the Father 
of spirits and the Father of souls, al- 
mighty and omniscient, evidence of . 
which is to be found in the records of 
every country under heaven. 

“ Tracing back to the creation, it may 
be seen that He has frequently mani- 
fested righteous anger against the world, 
of which you people are not yet aware. 
The first instance of his great dis- 
pleasure was when he caused rain to 
fall forty days, causing a great flood. 
The next was when he descended to 
rescue the Israelites from Egypt; and 
afterwards he sent the Saviour of the 
world, the Lord Jesus, to be born in 
Judea and to suffer in atoning for the 
sins of the world. 

“Again, in 1837, the great God became 
angry with the world, and sent an angel 
to bear up our celestial prince to heaven, 
whom he appointed to be lord and 
saviour of men, commissioning him to 
destroy demons and to give peace. Al- 
so, in April, 1848, the great God com- 
passionated the world, (which, being re- 
duced by demons, was in danger of de- 
struction,) and descended; and in the 
month of October the Saviour of the 
world, the Lord Jesus, descended; on 
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which occasions many miracles were 
wrought and a host of devils extermi- 
nated. 

“ Moreover it is stated, that the great 
God is much incensed with the world for 
worshipping depraved gods, for its lusts 
and great disobedience to its heavenly 
laws. O people, why are ye yet un- 
awakened ? How great is your happi- 
ness in being spared to this day, to be- 
hold the glory of the great God! How 
great is the happiness of having such 
peace in your day! Awake! awake! 
Those who obey Heaven can be pre- 
served, those who offend shall be lost. 

“That impish dunce Hienfung, [the 
reigning emperor] originally a Tartar 
slave, discards the true and embraces the 
false, and sins heinously against the 
great God, so that Heaven will not spare 
him ; and it is reasonable that he should 
be destroyed. 

“ Alas! ye militiamen, not knowing 
the root of the tree nor the source of the 
fountain, you have disgraced yourselves 
for a mite of paltry gain; by serving the 
enemy you have become enveloped in 
the serpent’s coils; forgetting gratitude, 
you oppose your chief. It appears that 
you belong to the Trinity corps. Why 
is it you do not remember having 
smeared your mouths with blood at 
Ilungmung, swearing to be united in 
heart and strength for exterminating the 
Tsing dynasty. Never before has such 
a thing been heard of as that of sworn 
brethren laying down their swords and 
serving the enemy. 

“We, the generals, strongly hope 
that scholars and students, the heroic 
and patriotic of every province, will 
unanimously unite in this righteous 
rising and resolve on the utter destruc- 
tion of the Manchus. Ponder on this: 
the true Lord gave you existence; you 
are therefore bound to be faithful to 
Heaven's dynasty. These important 


instructions are addressed to all our 
scholars and people, urging them to re- 
turn and to reflect, to worship the true 
God and to discard vicious gods, to 
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regain the human class ; — thus you will 
be on the road to eternal life and to the 
enjoyment of the happiness of Heaven. 
If you persist in being deceived, refusing 
to be awakened, you shall be crushed in 
undistinguishable ruin, when repentance 
will be too late and unavailing. A 
special proclamation. 
“Great Peace Dynasty, 
King. March 19, 1853.” 


Celestial 


Origin and character of the move- 
ment. 


The whole history of the Kwangsi 
insurrection, from first to last, is involved 
in great obscurity ; but it would appear 
that a few families in that province em- 
braced Christianity under the instruc- 
tions of a man named Hung Siu Tsiuen ; 
that on being persecuted by the authorities 
they rose in rebellion, joining a party 
already in the field against the govern- 
ment. Fanaticism and ambition took 
the place of the little piety and knowl- 
edge they had, and thus stimulated, they 
have placed the Manchu rule in extreme 
peril. Their ultimate success is more than 
problematical. Much of their belief and 
worship is drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment, which is chiefly shown by their 
adoption of the last day of the week as 
the Sabbath, and permitting polygamy 
in their chief. Hung Sui Tsiuen, the 
leader of the revolt and the candidate 
for imperial honors, (the same alleged to 
have been taken up to heaven) received 
considerable instruction from our brother 
and former associate, Rev. I. J. Roberts. 
At least, there is good reason for believ- 
ing so. 

What tends to throw most uncertainty 
on this strange affair, is the appearance 
of there being a party amongst the in- 
surgents, whose object is the reéstab- 
lishment of the late dynasty, which is 
purely pagan or Confucian in principle. 
Whether there are really two parties 
amongst the revolutionists, or whether 
the proclamations purporting to come 
from a descendant of the Ming dynasty 
are part of a political artifice, are ques- 
tions which cannot now be determined. 


renounce the class of devils and to 


I incline to the former opinion. 
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Should success attend their efforts, 
Christians will have imposed upon them 
a task of no ordinary magnitude. With- 
out preachers of the word in great num- 
bers, a sort of Mormonism will take root 
in the land, more difficult to eradicate 
than idolatry or atheism. The eyes of 
Christendom cannot but be intently 
fixed upon China, and we hope that, 
more than ever, Sinim will share in the 
prayers of those who desire the universal 
reign of our adorable Redeemer. 


Aspects of the insurrection. 


Ningpo, Aug. 18, 1853. — The revolu- 
tionary party now in possession of 
Nanking, the ancient capital of China, is 
becoming daily more formidable to the 
government of Peking, and new courage 
has been infused among them by the 
failure of a large fleet of foreign 
schooners and lorchas to make any im- 
pression on their batteries at the junc- 
tion of the Grand Canal and the Yangtz’. 
These vessels, manned by foreigners and 
hired by the tautai of Shanghai, have 
returned from the seat of war where 
they could effect nothing, and the motley 
force has been disbanded. It is not easy 
to see how the Manchus can much longer 
retain their sway over the empire ; three 
years of successful warfare have served 
to inspire the Christians with great con- 
fidence and enthusiasm, while the impe- 
rialists have been almost paralyzed. It 
is, of course, in a qualified sense that the 
term Christian is applied to the insurgent 
patriots : — they have adopted the Chris- 
tian faith as far as they with their im- 
perfect instruction were able to compre- 
hend it. There is, unhappily, not only 
much imposture, superstition and fanati- 
cism among them, but they are addicted 
to those numberless acts of cruelty which 
characterize Chinese warfare. Some 
extenuaticn of this may be found in the 
treatment which they themselves experi- 
ence at the hands of the government, 
and in the fact also that they were 
driven into revolt by persecution. It is 
supposed that their sanguinary proceed- 
ings were occasioned by the tortures and 
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cruel death which one of their captured 
chiefs met with at Peking. 

What renders the patriots most for- 
midable is their contempt of danger. 
This has been illustrated by the late 
imperial commissioner Seu in a memori- 
al to the court. “ The Protestants,” says 
his excellency, “are fundamentally the 
same as the Roman Catholics. They 
never recant, and care nothing about 
death, which they call ‘going home.’”’ 
Europeans who have been in the subsi- 
dized fleet testify to the same effect, 
stating that the patriots, when captured 
suffered death at the hands of the im- 
perialists with such composure as to 
astonish the spectators, Chinese and 
foreign. 

Political and religious consequences of 
a revolution, 

There is certainly a sublimity in their 
aims which may well inspire heroic de- 
votion, and which cannot but enlist the 
sympathies of every generous mind. 
They seek, 

1. The expulsion of their foreign op- 
pressors ; 

2. The prohibition of the traffic in 
and use of opium ; 

3. The suppression of image worship. 

In a religious point of view it is not 
easy to predict the consequences of a 
revolution. The Chinese are so fond of 
forming sects or clubs, that the small 
amount of sound knowledge in the 
country may exert little influence on the 
masses. It augurs well for those who 
are at the head of the movement, that 
the chief Taping Wang, who aspires to 
the empire, has invited his former in- 
structor, br. Roberts, to Nanking, in the 
capacity of chaplain general of the 
forces, an undesirable post in the present 
unsettled state of affairs. Mr. Roberts 
is at Shanghai, endeavoring to find his 
way to the insurgent camp. 

As the hot season is unfavorable for 
active missionary exertion, this mission 
spared its chief native assistant, Chiu, to 
proceed to Nanking, to distribute books, 
to preach, and to procure information 
respecting the spiritual state of these 
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militant Christians. He has just re- 
turned without accomplishing his object, 
in consequence of an injury he received 
on the journey by a fall. The other as- 
sistant, br. Giu, petitions for permission 
to go, but whether he will be sent or not 
is as yet undetermined. 


GERMANY. \ 
LETTER FROM MR. LEHMANN. 
Favorable state of things at Berlin. 


Berlin, Oct. 14, 1853.— The state of 
our churches continues to be pleasing. 
At every monthly celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper for some time past we 
have received new members baptized on 
confession of faith in Jesus. Exclusions 
have of late been rather scarce, harmony 
prevails amongst the members, and we 
thank God and take courage. 

Our dear br. Bues continues to co- 
operate very zealously in the work of 
the Lord, and I have in him at once a 
cordial brother and a judicious adviser 
in all important cases for decision. I 
have been thus enabled to take in hand 
more our work generally, to which I was 
more particnlarly called by circumstances 
to be detailed below. I may add that 
almost every day I have to write one or 
more memorials, remonstrances and 
similar documents to king, minister, or 
authorities, in behalf of our brethren in 
Prussia or elsewhere. 

Conference for religious freedom at 

Homburg. 

The assembly of a great many of the 
clergymen of the Protestant churches of 
Germany, called the “ Kirchentag,” has 
been held here in Berlin on the days of 
the 20th — 23d of September, and as I 
had written to you, the intention had 
been on that occasion to crush the Bap- 
tists, if possible, by a special proposition 
to this effect. I had invited our English 
brethren for our assistance, and had re- 
ceived the assurance that Dr. Steane, 
Mr. Hinton and others would come over 
at that time. This assurance had been 
made in accordance with a plan already 
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pursued by friends of both the Protestant 
and the Evangelical Alliance in England, 
for coming forward in aid of such as are 
persecuted for conscience’ sake, composed 
chiefly of such as had already been en- 
gaged in efforts for the liberation of the 
Madiai. According to this plan a con- 
ference was held at Hesse Homburg 
(near Frankfort on the Maine) on the 
23d, 24th and 25th of August, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury presiding, and Sir C. E. 
Eardley and a goodly number of other 
distinguished Protestant Christians being 
present. Under date of the 28th I was 
informed by Dr. Steane, who was also in 
Homburg, that himself and the Rev. T. 
Rh. Brooke, Rector of Avening, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, were de- 
puted by the Homburg Conference to 
travel through Germany and Switzer- 
land and gather all the information they 
could obtain on cases of religious perse- 
cution, and that under this commission 
they intended to go at once to Zurich, 
whence our br. Bues was banished last 
year, and that then they would go to all 
the places in Germany which I had 
specified. Ife requested me at the 
same time to meet this deputation some- 
where in Germany and accompany them 
on their mission, as they both did not 
speak German. 

Tour with the Homburg committee — 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

I joined the deputation in Bamburg, 
Bavaria, on the 10th of September. 
We first visited Hildburghausen, where 
our few brethren had to undergo severe 
trials and were watched with the strictest 
vigilance, so that they were compelled to 
meet very stealthily on Prussian terri- 
tory in a forest by night, where, on the 
green turf under the canopy of heaven, 
they celebrated the Lord's Supper. The 
deputed brethren saw the dear friends 
and comforted and encouraged them. 
But we were told that nothing could be 
done in this place, but that the seat of 
government was in Meiningen. We 
therefore proceeded directly there in the 
night, and in the morning waited on Mr. 


Oberliinder, minister of the Duke of 
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Saxe-Meiningen. He received us very 
politely and gentlemanlike, and gave us 
all the information that we wanted. He 
stated that the old laws against Anabap- 
tists were still in force, and showed us 
special decrees recently enacted in this 
matter. He received with good humor 
representations of the injustice of such 
acts, and promised to lay before the 
council of state a written application for 
the relief of the Baptists, if presented to 
him, and dismissed us with courtesy. 


Hesse Cassel. 


Then we entered the Hessian terri- 
tory and went first to Hersfeld, where 
the church under the pastorship of Mr. 
Beyebach was entirely forbidden to 
meet anywhere, and many vigorous 
measures had been taken against them. 
All Hesse is still under martial law, and 
the consequence was that, scarcely had 
our passports been sent to the police, by 
which it was found out that I am a Bap- 


tist, when at once I was summoned to) 


appear before the landrath, chief magis- 
trate of the district. My friends ac- 
companied me, and thus I was leniently 
treated, but strictly forbidden to hold 
any meeting here or to enter into any 
communication with the Baptists in 
town. Our English friends then en- 
tered on their business with the lan- 
drath, who was extremely surprised to 
see a clergyman of the “ High Church” 
(as he said) advocating liberty for the 
Baptists. But he became gradually so 
polite as to offer to the deputation to 
show them the remarkable ruins of an 
old cathedral, erected by Lallas, a dis- 
ciple of Bonifacius the apostle of the 
Germans, and went himself with a 
gentleman of his attendance to show us 
these remains of antiquity, which are 
indeed very remarkable. But his dis- 
like of the Baptists was inveterate. 

On the same day, and after having 
seen Mr. Beyebach in our hotel and in- 
quired much into the affairs of this 
church, we left for Cassel, where we had 
to stop three days to get admission to the 
government. We saw the general-in- 
chief of this country, which is all sub- 
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jected to his sword, and were very cour- 
teously received by him. He only 
regretted that he could do nothing for 
the relief of our brethren, as he was only 
the executive, and we must go and see 
the ministers. We then had an audi- 
ence of the prime minister, Von Hassenp- 
flug,* but he was very coarse and 
ruffian-like in his demeanor, rude and 
tyrannical in his words and sentiments. 
He did not mind at all the letter of in- 
troduction from the British ambassador ; 
and all remonstrances against the bard 
measures toward the Baptists, in which 
Dr. Steane was very persevering and 
tenacious, he rejected with disdain and 
irony. It was obvious that nothing 
could be obtained from such a man, and 
our British brethren got an impression 
of our rulers at which they were indeed 
astonished. Our time having been so 
far consumed, and as the brethren were 
bound to be at Berlin previous to the 
meeting of the Kirchentag, we were 
obliged to return and leave our remain- 
ing investigations to a later time. We 
arrived in Berlin late on Friday the 
16th. 

As to Cassel, I have still to observe 
that we saw several of the brethren 
there, especially Mr. and Mrs. S., who 
told us that in quite a private way they 
met for worship, and had not recently 
been disturbed by the police, probably 
from their not knowing of it. Under all 
such pressure, it was stated, an increase 
was experienced, and several had been 
baptized lately. 

Evangelical Alliance at Berlin. 

The Kirchentag created a very great 
stir and sensation, not only in our city 
but also in our church. The presence 
of not much less than 2000 clergymen 
and Christian friends brought also a 
goodly number of our particular friends, 
and we had great delight. On Sunday 
the Rev. J. Hl. Hinton of London 
preached in English, which was trans- 
lated into German by me. In the 
evening we had an extra meeting of 


*For a notice of this worthy, see Miss. Mag, vol, 
XXXI, page 76, Note. 
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friends of the Evangelical Alliance, at 
which a number of foreign brethren 
were present and took part in the pro- 
ceedings. Our choir first sang a hymn, 
after which I introduced the subject and 
invited to speak, first, the Rev. T. Plitt 
of Heidelberg, a Lutheran minister, 
then Mr. Brooke, and Mr. Jacoby, a 
Methodist minister of Bremen. Dr. 
Steane concluded. Others, for want of 
time, could not address the meeting, 
which was very crowded, and very 
much gratified as well our brethren as 
our visitors. ‘This meeting has had a 
very good effect on Christian people as 
I heard, and will do much for the credit 
of our church. 

On Wednesday a large meeting was 
convened in the hall of the Moravian 
Brethren, when the Revs. E. Kuntze of 
Berlin, Dr. Steane, Mr. Brooke, Mr. 
Plitt, Dr. Scheele of Brussels, Mr. Sud- 
hoff of Frankfort and Dr. Merle D’Au- 
bigné took part, Mr. Kuntze and myself 
interpreting for the English brethren. 
The impression was a very blessed one. 

The Kirchentag. 

Of the Kirchentag I should like to 
give you a detailed report, but it would 
demand too much time and space. The 
first subject was the recognition of the 
Confession of Augsburg by all members 
of the Kirchentag, which was very 
eagerly pressed and at last carried al- 
most unanimously ; so that henceforth a 
very large part of the Protestant clergy 
will be considered as agreeing in this 
confession. This fact was considered, 
and rejoiced at, as a most wonderful 
sign, and gave great satisfaction to the 
whole body. 

For us the second day was remark- 
able, when the question was discussed, 
“ How shall the church deal with separ- 
atists and sectarians, especially with 
Baptists and Methodists?” The pro- 
ceedings in this matter were much less 
disadvantageous for us than could have 
been anticipated. This favorable result 
may be due in a great measure to pre- 
vious efforts of liberal-minded men, and 
to the appearance of the Homburg depu- 
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tation to plead for religious liberty. 
Though neither the theses presented on 
this subject by the referent (Dr. Sneth- 
lage of the cathedral church, Berlin), 
nor the whole tenor of the speech of 
that gentleman, were favorable, yet it 
was explicitly declared that no inter- 
ference of the state should be called for 
by the church. In this all the succeed- 
ing speakers agreed with the exception 
of Professor Stahl, who shrewdly sug- 
gested that it might notwithstanding be 
the duty of the state to interfere, if by 
emissaries and in an aggressive manner 
sectarians should attack the church. 
Still, no resolution on that subject was 
brought toa vote, but Dr. Stahl, who 
presided on that day, declared that as 
speakers generally had agreed with the 
theses of the referent, these could be 
considered as the sense of the assembly. 
No objection was made to this. 

When the Homburg deputation was 
presented to the meeting by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Von Belhman Hollweg, Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné was the speaker, who 
very nobly advocated the great object of 
the Homburg conference and spoke also 
in favor of the Baptists, it having been 
agreed upon that the deputation should 
not take part in the discussion of the 
preceding day. The president also 
acted very courteously, and brought to a 
vote the great object of the conference, 
which to my surprise was carried unani- 
mously.* 

On the whole the Kirchentag seemed 
to be very well satisfied with its proceed- 
ings, and there was indeed no bitter 
feeling nor strife to be observed. The 
king and queen were present on one 
day, and many services and meetings 
were held in connection with the con- 
ference, so that a great stir was created 
in our town. 

Dr. Steane had applied for an audi- 


* A more extended report of the proceedings, in 
the London Evangelical Christendom, shows that 
the courtesy of the President and of the meeting did 
not in fact lay their prudence asleep. They voted 
against persecutions by Roman Catholics, but took 
excellent care not to renounce for themselves the 
privilege of substituting force for logic. 
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ence with our king, but concluded that 
he could not wait for that, as a reply 
was delayed. He accordingly left Mr. 
Hinton to act in this matter, and re- 
quested me to accompany him in his 
further tours to investigate cases of re- 
ligious persecution. 


Visit to Mechlenburg-Schwerin. 

Setting out on Saturday the 24th of 
September, we arrived at noon in Lud- 
wigslust. We saw first br. Wegner, 
from whom on the previous day they 
had taken his cow to satisfy fines im- 
posed. Though strictly forbidden to 
hold meetings, yet they continued in a 
secret way and had not been recently 
molested. Much was told of the hard 
measures against them, and our English 
brethren (Mr. Brooke was again with 
us) took a deep interest in all and en- 
couraged and comforted the dear 
brother, handing him five pounds con- 
tributed by a friend in England, which 
would just do for another cow. We 
then endeavored to get an audience with 


the grand duke, who was then here at 
his summer residence; but this was re- 
fused, and we were sent to his ministers 


in Schwerin. On the Sabbath however 
we saw the chief magistrate and judge, 
who gave a very good character to Mr. 
Wegner and to the church generally, 
but said that their creed did not agree 
with that of the country and that conse- 
quently they could not be tolerated. 

On Monday we proceeded to Schwerin, 
and presented letters of introduction from 
the British ambassador at Berlin to the 
minister, Mr. Von Biilow, who sent us 
after a short conversation to Mr. Von 
Schrédter, councillor of state, and min- 
ister of the cultus, who received us very 
politely and Christianity. He indeed 
seems to be a true Christian, but, like 
professors Stahl and Hengstenberg, he 
has not the least idea of religious liberty 
but keeps up the most rigorous system 
of territorial church rule. All Mecklen- 
burg, he s:id, was Lutheran. In the 
whole duchy there were only one Re- 
formed and two Roman Catholic 
churches, all quite small and existing 
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only by the special permission of the 
grand duke. Wegner of Ludwigslust, 
a master turner, assuming the bishop’s 
title, could by no means, any more than 
any master shoemaker or tailor, be 
recognized by the state as a Christian 
minister. Besides, the tendencies of the 
Baptists were destructive, opposed to 
clerical and political order. These ten- 
dencies had indeed only been carried 
out at Miinster and by Thomas Miintzer, 
but they were fundamental in all Bap- 
tists. Ile was very explicit in his 
declarations, and anxious to make a 
strong impression on the deputation. 
Ile said that the Christian (evangelical) 
party just now hoped to arise from the 
state of infidelity and rationalism so 
long prevailing, when they were pre- 
vented by these movements of Baptists, 
of Roman Catholics and of Mormons. 
In general he seemed well informed of 
all our views, proceedings and person- 
ages,— which was quite natural, after 
his seizure of all br. Wegner’s papers 
and books. Our British brethren did 
not fail to make due representation of 
the propriety and equity of the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. Mr. Von 
Schrédter promised to receive and give 
attention to any written document which 
the society for promoting religious liberty 
would present. 


Buckeburg— Universal persecution 
justified. 

We left Schwerin in the afternoon 
and arrived at Hamburg late in the 
evening, where we had the pleasure of 
being met at the hotel by brn. Schaufller 
and Braun. On the following day we 
bad protracted conversation with these 
two brethren till noon, when we left 
Hamburg for Hanover. Being arrived 
there late in the evening we endeavored 
the next morning to find out br. Bolz- 
mann, but he had left for Biickeburg. 
We arrived late in the afternoon and 
sent for Mr. Tecklenburg, the principal 
disciple here. We had long conversa- 
tion with him till late in the evening on 
all the persecutions which had taken 
place here. The next morning we saw 
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Mrs. Tecklenburg with her babe, who 
had been in prison with the other female 
members of the church four weeks. 
They were all encouraged and com- 
forted by our visit and its object. 

We then tried to get an audience of 
the prince hereditary, who was now 
here, but this we could not obtain. 
Several high oflicers also were not to be 
seen. We called on the Rev. Mr. 
Reichauer, who took part in the con- 
ference which was held previous to the 
imprisonment of our brethren with a 
view to change their minds. He re- 
ceived us politely and we had a long con- 
versation. He maintained that chiefly 
the aggressive movement of our Baptist 
brethren was the reason of their being 
persecuted, but said that he had not ad- 
vised government to employ power and 
such measurts. After that we saw the 
Baron von Lauer, the president of gov- 
ernment, from whom chiefly all those 
hard decrees were issued. He was 
polite in his demeanor, but very cold 
and without any feeling. He had not 
the slightest idea of religious liberty. 
The argument so often proposed by our 
British brethren, that interference in 
cases of persecution on the part of Ro- 
man Catholics against Protestants was 
always repelled by the allegation that 
Protestants also persecute each other, he 
met with the observation that oman 
Catholics are guite justified in perse- 
cuting Protestants, and that there must 
be in every country a dominant system 
of religion. He therefore fully justified 
the proceedings against the Baptists; 
and I admired Dr. Steane, who was so 
tenacious in bringing forth always new 
arguments against the president. 


DONATIONS. 
Recetvep December, 1853. 


Maine. 
Cumberland Asso.: Portland, Free 
st. ch., two friends, for German 
Mission, 6; Auburn, 8. Sch. 2; per 
Key. H. C. Estes, Agent, 
Bowdoinham Asso., W. KR. Prescott, 
tr.: Hallowell, ch. 12.86; West 
Gardiner, ch. 2.62; Litchfield, J. 


8.00 


Donations. 


Tennis 5; Mrs. Abia Stinson 1; 
Mrs. Polly Lord 1; J. Perkins 1; 
E. Perkins 1; William Bartlett 1; 
Leeds, Ist ch. Fem. Miss. Soc. 6.10; 
Stephen Rackley 1; per Rey. H. U. 
E., Agent, 

Portland, a friend, 


oB 


45.08 


New Hampshire. 


Concord, ch., J. A. Gault, tr., to cons. 
William Dole L. M., 100; Milford, 
Mrs. Anna H. Bolles 5; 

Newport Asso. : Newport, ch. 17.50; 
New London, ch., to cons. Richard 
Heath Messer L. M., 100; per Rev. 
E. A. Cummings, Agent, 117.50 


Vermont. 


West Ifaven, two friends 4; Hines- 
burgh, Mrs. Maria G. Bostwick 2; 
Putney, ch. 100; Swanton Centre, 
D. M. Walker 2; 

Vermont State Conv. 157.79 ; Me. 
llolly, ch. 6; North Springfield, J. 
D. Heald 54 ets. ; to cons. Mrs. Miles 
J. Knowlton L. M., per Key. E. A. 
Cummings, Agent, 


08.00 


Massachusetts. 


A triend to Missions 1000; Boston, 
Union ch., George W. Chipman, 
tr., 100; Ashland, ch., Female 
Miss. Soe. 15.50 ; New Bedford, 
William st. ch., L. G. Hewins, tr., 
to cons. Amasa T. Thompson L. 
M., 100; Pocasset, ch. 5; Re- 
hoboth, ch. 12.81; Haverhill, Ist 
ch., Geo, Appleton, tr., 500; North 
teading, ch., “the dying gift of 
George W. Hewes,” 10; Dudley, 
James A. Clark 2; Jamaica Plain, 
ch., 8. Sch., to educate a Siamese 
child named Charles E. Capen, 25; 
South Braintree, 8. Sch. 2; Fra- 
mingham, ch. and Soc. 50; Newton 
Upper Falls, Fem. Miss. Soc., Miss 
Lydia Bixby, tr., 11; Miss Eliza 
Jameson’s Inf. 8. Sch. class, for 
Mrs. Jewett's Sch. at Nellore, 150; 
North Uxbridge, ch., mon. con. 2; 
Lowell, Ist ch., J. W. Pease’s 8. 
Sch. class, to sup. Otis IH. Merrill 
in Assam Orph. Sch., 25; East 
Bridgewater, a friend 1; Old Cam- 
bridge, ch.,J B. Dana, tr., tocons, 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Pryor and John 
Greenleaf, L. M., 271.95; 2135.76 

Boston South Asso.: Bosten, Inde- 
pendentch. 2; Foxboro’, ch. and 
Soc. 12; Fem. Miss. Soc. 24.14; 

Wachusett Asso., L. H. Bradford, tr., 
to cons. John Powers L. M., 

Worcester Asso., H. Ayres, tr., 121.- 
13; Worcester, Ist ch. 78.87 ; 200.00 

Berkshire Asso.: North Adams, ch. 
to cons. E. D. Whitaker anc 
Thomas A. Brayton L. M., per Rev. 
E. A. Cummings, Agent, 

Amherst, ch, per Rey. E. A. Cum- 
mings, Agent, 

New Bedford, Mr. and Mrs. Nehe- 
miah Leonard, per Rey. J. Aldrich, 
Agent, 


- 


38.14 


—— 2700.65 


Rhode Island. 


Woonsocket, ch. 40.00 


Connecticut. 


New London, Ist ch. 48; 2d ch. 7; 
Jonathan Smith 2; Huntington st. 
ch. 93.17; Thomas Potter, for the 

Sulongs, 20; to cons. George W. 
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Rogers L. M. Waterford, Ist ch. 
44.75; mon. con. 8.50; 8. Sch. 2; 
East Lywe, lst ch 55.25; John . 
Smith, to educate a child of his 
name in Assam Orph. Sch., 25; 2d 
ch. 45; Fem. Beney. Soc. 5; Cal- 
vin S. Manwaring, to educate a 
child of his name in Assam Orph. 
Sch., 25; to cons. John M. Chap- 
man and Calvin 8. Manwaring 

M., per Rev. J. Aldrich, Agent, 


New York. 


New York City, Ist ch. For. Miss. 
Soc , towards exp. of Deputation 
to the Asiatic Missions, and to cons. 
Eli Kelley, Mrs. Emily Kelley, 
Frederick M. Kelley, James W. 
Henley and Mrs. Laura P. Taylor 
L. M., 500; Brooklyn, Central ch., 
Samuel R. Kelly, tr., to cons. Mrs. 
Margaret Wernham L. M., 100; 
Lumberland, Ten Mile ch. 15; 
Masonville, ch., mon. con. 6 ; Ham- 
ilton, Ist ch. Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 
8. B. Church. sec., to sup. Linus M. 
Peck in Assam Orph. Sch., 25; 
Killawog. C. Salisbury 1; 

Saratoga Asso : Clitton Park, ch. 
22.44, Glenville, ch. 6.65; per Rev. 
O. Dodge, Agent, 

Hudson Kiver North Asso. : Cox- 
sackie, ch. 8; Rondout, ch. 5.25; 
Rosendale, ch. 15.37; I. Thomp- 
son and family 3.18; Kingston, 
ch., with other donas. to cons. Mrs. 
8. 8. Relyea L. M., 51; Rebecca 
Bishop 2; Saugerties, ch. 10.37; 
Cat: kill, ch., to cons. Wilson Page 
L. M., 100; Athens, ch. 26; Hud- 
son, ch. 43.46; Russel Forsyth, to 
cous. hims. L. M., 100; T. M. Burt 
10; Joho Dodge 25 "25; West Hills- 
dale, ch. 13.75; Schodack, ch. 20; 
to cons. Mrs. Lydia W. Sanderson 
L. M.; per Rev. 0. D., Agent, 

Franklin Asso. : Milford, Ist ch. 8.31; 
Nathan Stilson, to cons. Rev. Ran- 
som Hunt L, M., 100; per Rev. 0. 
D , Agent, 108.31 

Stephentown Asso.: East Hillsdale, 
ch. 13.55; Samuel Luddington 3; 
Henry N. Smith 3; per Key. O. D., 
Agent, 

Duteuess Asso. : North East, ch. 22.- 
75; Pine Plains, ch. 6; Stanford, 
ch. 13; per Rev. 0. D., Agent 

Worcester Asso., Rice, r.,46 74; 
West Worcester, ch. 19.50; Rev. 
A. Butler 2; Richmondville, ch. 
3.13; Westford, ch. 7.50 ; Leesville, 
ch., with other donas. to cons. Da- 
vid W. Warner L. M., 30; Water- 
ville, ch. 85.87; Luther J. Rice 8 ; 
to cous. Daniel W. Rice L. M., per 
Rev. 0. D., Agent, 74 

— 1420.92 


647.00 


432 38 


19.65 


41.75 


New Jersey. 


Newark, 1st ch. 200.00 

Cape May, 2d ch. 31.87; Soot, 
25; Bordentown, ch. her. 
B.1L. Lincoln 12; ch. 
16.27; Cape May ‘Court House, R. 
Tompson 2; Dennisville, Rev. T. 
8. Stytes 50 cts.; per Rev. Lyman 
Wright, Agent, 


Pennsylvania. 


Monongahela Asso., C. Vance, tr., 121.48 

Bridgewater Asso , M.S. W ilson, tr., 68.00 

Upland, John Pp. Crozer, to cons. 
Elizabeth Crozer. L. M , 100; Eaton, 
ch. 3; Thomas Mitchell 1; Miners- 
ville, Welsh ch., mon. con. 53 Tio- 
ga, ch, 5; 114.00 

— 383.48 
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Maryland. 


Reistertown, Rev. Daniel Cumming, 
for Karen’ Mission, 


Ohio. 


Perryville, A. Runyan 5; Auburn, 
ch., mon. con. 3; Antrim, David 
Marshall 17.75; West Barre, 8. Sch. 
5.70; Ashtabula, S. Sch. 3; 


Indiana, 
Herman, Samuel J. Alden 


Illinois. 


Bethel, ch. 14.15; Elder Joseph Le- 
men 50 cts.; Mrs. Polly K. Lemen 
1; Mrs. Eliza J. lemen 65; Peter 
Bowler 1 ; for Burman Mission, 
leas 15 cents paid for premium on 
draft, 21.50 
Elgin, Mrs. Jane W. ——y for the 
Mission Sch. at Gowahati 12.00 


Michigan. 


Pipestone, William Boughton 4; Kal- 
amazoo, Miss Hudson, for German 
Mission, 1; 


Missouri. 
St. Louis, Ist African ch. 
In Foreign Countries. 


Calcutta, G. T. Thomas, Esq., 22.73 ; 
a stranger 2; Hon. John ~~ 
45.45; for the Burman Missions, 

Greek Mission ch., Mon. con. 

Mrs. E. Dickson 14.06 ; 


$5,975.48 


Legacies. 


East Weare, N. H., Willis L. Eaton, 
James L. Eaton, Exr., per A. J. 
Prescott, Tr. N. H. Convention, 100.00 

Chelsea, Ms., Daniel Cummings, per 
Charles F. Eaton, Exr., 3000.00 

Sweden, N. Y., Barnard M. Howard, 
per Henry M. Howard, Exr., 


Total from April 1, to December $1, $43,007.61. 


Donations in Clothing and Goods. 


Derby, Vt., per Mrs. Persis K. Patch, 

1 box clothing, for Rev. M. H. 
Bixby, $14.71 

Ashland, Ms., Female Miss. Soc., 1 
box clothing fur Mission Sch. Bex- 
ley, Africa, 

R. I., Joseph Robinson, 
1 box clothing, etc., for Rev. Chas. 
Hibbard, 

Rochester, N. Y., If. M. Hooker, 1 
box clothing for Rev. H. L. Van 
Meter, 98.50 
keg, dried fruit, H. L. 
Van Meter, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 8. Sch. Ist ch. 
Schuylkill Branch, 1 box station- 
ery, ete., for Mrs, Dawson’s Sch. . 

do. David Jayne, M D., 
6 boxes medicines for Maulmain 


Rev. J. H. Ken- 
nar box Books Rey. E. Kin- 


Philadelphia, Pa., Am. Bap, Pub. 
Soc., 1 box books for Rev. E. Kin- 
caid, 12.00 


12.00 


15.00 


5.00 


8.00 


24.15 


8.00 
375.67 34 45 
6.00 
$3.50 
5.00 
16.33 
— 126.51 
| 1,120.00 
$7,005.43 
—— 369.89 
i 


